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Letter from the Editors 
This is nota manifesto 

In compiling this issue it has 
not been our intention to define 
a distinct school of Dutch de- 
sign. The only thing we can say 
with any degree of certainty 
about the diverse offerings 
which follow is that they were 
all made in Holland. (With 

the exception of Michiel Uilen’s 
piece which was made in 
Gronigen.) 


When we were asked to put 
together an issue about Dutch 
designers, we were faced 
with the seemingly insurmoun- 
table problem of which of the 
innumerable designers to 
include. Who was our audi- 
ence interested in? Who were 
weinterested in? 


Inorder to avoid compiling a 
Who's Who of Dutch design 
we alighted on the (admittedly 
quirky) idea of turning Emigre 
into areal magazine, for once. 
Having made this clever 
decision we were able to allot 
to individual designers subjects 
which we knew to be close to 
their hearts. Thus the kookery 
column was given to Ko 
Sliggers, a designer who has 
recently abandoned graphics 
in favour ofa life in the kitchen, 
and film was allocated to 
Joseph Plateau, a young 
design team whose studio is 
located above an Amsterdam 
cinema for whom they regu- 
larly design 


ifwe had any general criteria 
for our selection it was youth, 
vitality, a strong and individual 
voice and a relative lack of 
previous exposure. The resul- 
ting choice of designers is 
therefore disparate, unrep- 
resentative and above all 
subjective, for which we make 
no apologies. 


Vincent van Baar 
Gerard Forde 
Armand Mevis 
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ichthyology 


a coelacanth was found in the ocean, 
between two fish the missing link. 

awestruck, the finder wept to think 

he was seeing the age-long broken 
chain for the first time joined. 
and all who stood around that fish 
felt themselves at that moment vanish 
in the maw of millions of years behind. 
from man to lizard the descending scale 
from lizard to deep in the slime, 
beyond the reach of our devices. 
knowing this we can dissemble 
that the series upwards is the same 


and so can sit with God at table. 
Gerrit Achtefberg, ‘Ichthyologie’, from the volume ‘Cenotaaf’, 1953. Translated by Michael O" Loughlin, 1992. 
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PSYCHOTIC REACTIONS AND 
CARBURETOR DUNG 

The work of a legendary critic: 
rock 'n'rollas literature and 
literature as rock'n'roll 
byLester Bangs, edited by 
Greil Marcus 


Lester Bangs was one of the 
innovators of 70's rock criti- 
cism original, influential and 
outrageous, tapping into, as 
well as defining, a new kind of 
critical journalism based on the 
sound and language of rack’'n’ 
roll. His strength lay in being 
driven bya similar impulse, 

the same rage andrapture of 
the music itself, and in produ- 
cing hundreds of reviews in his 
writing career from 1969 to 
his death in 1982. Many 
appearing in Rolling Stone, 
Creem, the Village Voice 

and other more obscure public- 
ations, Bangs’ pieces consis- 
tently sparkled with an 
uninhibited intelligence, 


empassioned views and araw, 
powerful use of language 
conveying a marked expres- 
sion which quickly became his 
trademark. 

In Psychotic Reactions and 
Carburetor Dung, edited by 
Greil Marcus, a selection of 
Bangs’ writings are presented 
as an overview of the breadth 
of this legend's work. The 
visual/physical manifestation 
of this hard cover book, 
designed by José Conde brings 
aresonant visual metaphor as 
a sensitive counterpoint to the 
power of Bangs' writing. The 
engaging mixture of opposi- 
tional formalist design philo- 
sophies and the concurrent 
visual dialogues produced from 
this intellectual rigour are 
apparent even to the uneduca- 
ted eye in revealing the 
profound undercurrent of 
messaging [BARTHES] 
through visual communication. 
On the cover of the book we 
observe three symbols: an 
image of an ear centered ina 
Bauhausian triangle, a green 
field and a black field, juxta- 
posed as background to the 
forementioned triangle and 
ear. Upon contemplation 
[CONFUCIUS] of these 
symbols, one notes thatthe 
black field covers.a larger area 
than the green field revealing 
the embedded critical cultural 
clue of rock’n' roll's banner 
morality [JESSE HELMS]—the 
edge, the danger, the 
hedonism of the time. This 
value-giving instills immeasur- 
able meaning to the book's 


presence as a cultural 
document of the true danger 
ofthe rock’n’ rolllifestyle. The 
unique dismembered 

[B. THOMPSON] ear symbol 
centered in an equilateral 
triangle resting on its base 
[GOD] is fiercely embossed in 
metallic pink foil onta the 
ominous black background. 
This literal and textural stamp 
sets up yet another layer of 
meaning through the align- 
ment of the diametrically 
opposed worlds of good [JFK] 
and evil. The synergism of this 
kind of metaphoric combina- 
tion spirals upward when 
considered in the context of 
the material held by the pages 
ofthe book. When the reading 
of symbols [FOUCAULT] is 
carried through to the furthest 
intellectual possiblities, one 
can but conclude that the 
message is succinctly telling all 
who observe that we are 
bound for hell anyway 
[GOD/FREUD] and having as 
much fun as possible on this 
journey is the only satisfactory 
recipe for meaningful life 
[JOHNNY ROTTEN]. The all- 
seeing holy trinity [GOD] of the 
triangle symbol has been 
magically changed with the 
insertion of the ear, empow- 
ering the all-seeing with the all- 
hearing. The sensuality of 
symbolism apparently knows 
no boundaries [W. ALLEN]. 
Aureoles of pink andred 
[BATAILLE] found on different 
surfaces of the book refer to 
the inherent mingling of sex 
[FREUD] and the rock lifestyle. 


These points of red vary from 
the intensity of the fierce pre- 
coital pink foil on the cover to 
the oh-so-restful post-coital 
rose foundon the top edges of 
the pages. The universal 
pyramid itself extends its 
reaches from the spiritual 
forces of the heavens [JERRY 
GARCIA] to the granular of the 
earth, where every surface is 
considered. The bookjacket 
reflects the multi-veiled 
meaning of the writer through 
the composing of layers and 
layers of brilliant layers again 
repeating the form metaphor, 
this being the jacket, albeit one 
made of nasty chiffon, regal in 
the leather and lace world of 
rock. In attempting to under- 
stand points of our culture 
both then and now, one moves 
through and around these 
different levels of strata, much 
as one is gratified with the 
similar gift of travel in and 
around this jacket design. A 
vista one comes upon onthe 
back of the jacketis a casual 
but friendly glimpse into the 
environment of the writer 
through an uncannily insightful 
choice in art direction in terms 
of image selection of the depic- 
ted whois seated off-center in 
a highly formalized centered 
image. In exact opposition to 
the depicted, on the other side 
of the center stands an 
evidently in-use turntable 
sitting on the top shelf of an 
album collection altar, The 
equivalence of iconography to 
be read here, of the man and 
the music is undeniable and a 
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mast provocative revelation. 
We see allofthis spread 
before an open window in the 
corner of the room, the period 
burnt-bamboo shades are 
partially raised in parody of 
that ‘frame within a frame’ 
cliché to inform us of the 
writer's important connection 
to his world outside. We are 
meantto understand this 
image asa snapped and cap- 
tured candid, not as a vision 
produced by an art director 
functioning so extremely well in 
the directorial mode that the 
audience loses all perception 
of intentionality. In other 
words, thisis real. The 
mystery of meaning, on the 
other hand, is at the center, is 
actually the key: the fan. The 
word dissected is a mind- 
blower in and of itself. The 
image shows a common stick- 
it-in-the-corner-of-your-house 
fan, most used during the 
summer and especially sticky 
August nights but if you say the 
word to yourself, it also means 
the Fan! which is so absolutely 
necessary in the rock industry 
where the hell would any star 
be without the Fans? That. 
would mean being hot in 
totally inappropriate sense. As 
the blades of the fan inevitably 
turn in real life, the oscillatory 
movement mirrors the merry- 
go-round of popularity in any 
idolatry-based scheme, of 
which the writer participates in 
as well as records. Heis the 
counterweight to the fluff, the 
feather that possesses the 
potential to tip the scale. @ 
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OnPerception: The Discrepancy Between the Formation of an 
Image on the Retina and the Perception of That Image 
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Scientific exploration began with things most distant from us- 
the stars-and only much later moved inward, toward man him- 
self. Even today few people recognize that the way the world looks 
to us is aremarkable achievement that calls for explanation. 
Few have gone beyond the knowledge that the eye functions like a 
camera and yields a ‘picture’ on the retina. Our perception of 
aworld of abjects and events cannot be explained adequately by 
simply referring to processes within the eye or to the transmis- 
sion of information into the brain about the retinal image 
The usefulness of the analogy of the eye to a camera ends with the 
formation of that image; the problem of perception then begins 
The mystery of perception is how we manage to transcend the 
inadequate, distortion-prone, ambiguous, two-dimensional 
images established on the retina and achieve the rich, constant, 
usually correct, three-dimensional representation of the world 
that we do. The illustrations also show some cases in which per- 
ception fails to achieve correct representation, namely, illusion 
This article cannot possibly cover the entire subject of visual 
perception. Yet | hope you will share some of my fascination for 
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the subject. 


4. Inthis well-known illusion the 
lines forming the square tend to be 
perceived as bending away from the 
inducing lines that cross them. 
2. This arrangement of ines appears 
tobe a gradation if looked at froma 
distance. 
3. This collection of symmetrically 
arranged dots is perceived as a com- 
pletely random composition because 
‘some of the dots are given another 
tint. Our brain is unable to instantly 
‘recognize’ this hidden symmetry. 
The outline circles refer to the tinted 
dots and are, asis the grey plane, ro- 
tated ten degrees clockwise around 
the white centerpoint. 
4, Residents of a sunlit world, we 
assume that light comes from above 
and use shading to determine shape. 
These circles are perceived as 
convex, Turn the page upside down 
and the pattern will be seen as con- 
cave circles.*** 
5. Because the convex circle on the 
right looks like an incomplete figure, 
the illusory contour perception 
forming the black rectangle is likely to 
‘occur. However, when the corner 
fragmentis a familiar, complete 
figure, such as the grey cross shown 
‘on the left, perception ofan illusory 
contour figure is unlikely to occur 
spontaneously.* 
&. With your right eye closed, stare 
at the cross and slowly move the 
diagram closer to your eyes. The 
outline circle on the left will disappear 
when its focused image on your left 
retina covers the optic nerve head, 
called the blind spot because it has no 
photoreceptors. However, using data 
from adjacent receptors, the brain 
improvises, filling the void with 
the same black as the surrounding 
areas,**" 
1. These broken ray figures produce 
illusory contours, blacker than black 
regions (the circle). It seems that 
they are ‘postulated’ as masking ob- 
jects lying in front of improbable 
gaps. Ifso, to seek simple relations 
between physiological activity of, for 
example feature detectors’ and ex- 
perience of even simple features such 
as contours, is to be optimistic. ** 
8. The distortion of president Bill 
Clinton's face in this picture may go 
unnoticed unless the magazine is 
turned upside down. 


shorter. Even when we know this, our 
visual system is still confounded. This 
is called the Miller-Lyer illusion.*** 
410. The Poggendorf lilusion, The two 
oblique lines do not appear tobe 
aligned although they in fact are. The 
dotted line represents the spat where 
subjects typically place a line that 
they perceive to be aligned with the 
upper oblique line.* 

11. The laws of proximity and simil- 
arity. We tend to group the spots in 
the pattern on the right into columns, 
and those in the pattern in the middle 
into rows, because of their relative 
nearness to one another. Inthe pat- 
tern on the left, we tend to group 
together the spots that are similar to 
one another. In this pattern, the sep- 
arations between rows are the same 
as those between columns, thus 
neutralizing the law of proximity, * 
12. We tend to see these shapes as 
two rectangles, one behind the other, 
although we could just as well seea 
rectangle and an L inthe same plane. 
13. This figure shows the effect 
ofdivided versus relatively undivided 
space on the perception of vertical 
extent. * 


* Perception, Irvin Rack, 1984, 
Scientific American Books, Inc... @ 
subsidary of Scientific American, 
USA. 

*Eye and Brain, the psychology of 
seeing. R.L.Gregory, Third Edition 
1977; Weidenfeld and Nicholson, 
London. 

©**The Sense of Sight, Michael E 
Long: National Geographic Magazine 
Vol. 182, No; November 1992 


Further reading 
Vision: A Computational Investigation 
into the Human Representation and 
Processing of Visual Information. 
David Marr. W. H. Freedman and 
Company, 1982 

Eye and Brain. R. L. Gregory 
Princeton University Press. 1990, 
“Perceptual Filing in of Artificially 
Induced Scotomas in Human Vision." 
V.S. Ramachandran and. L 
Gregory in Nature, Vol. 350, No. 
6320, pages 699-702; April 25, 
1991 
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8. Is one line longer? The two grey 
lines are actually the same length, 
The perspective tricks the brain into 
perceiving the line on the left as 
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Inthe World's collective graphic design 


imagination HOLLAND has, over the last decade 
anda half, been raised to the status of a Mecca— 


a graphic design Nether-Nether-Land. 


HOLLAND: that low country with impossibly high 
standards. HOLLAND: that fabled land where 


graphic designers can become museum 


directors, and company directors actually care 


about graphic design. 


No country’s graphic design culture has 


been subjected to as much enquiry and as much 


superficial praise as that of HOLLAND. 
AMERICA in particular seems to be suffering 


from an acute form of tulipmania, windmillfanati- 


cism, clog-o-philia—call it what you will, 


the stateside love-sickness for the printed matter 


of the land of dijks and VAN DIJK has reached 


epidemic proportions. 


The very magazine you are readings just the latest symptom of 
this unstoppable disease—or is it just a mild case of home- 
sickness in one Dutch emigré? The last year alone has witnessed 
an exhibition of Netherlandish ephemera at the COOPER UNION 
in NEW YORK, an entire issue of the august and prestigious 
journal PRINT devoted to the same subject, and even as youread 
(sic) these words a survey exhibition of Dutch graphics between 
1918 and 1945s being planned at the MASSACHUSETTS 
COLLEGE OF ART. 

The intense focus on the admittedly remarkable forms of Dutch 
design over the last decade has been largely at the expense of any 
rigourous examination of the ideas behind them. Is this perhaps 
because there are no ideas? Have we all been taken for a ride? 
Isn'tit high time that the rollercoaster was brought back down to 
earth with a healthy bump? 


Back to Basics 

The two members of the recently formed and improbably named 
AMSTERDAM-based design studio CAULFIELD & TENSING are 
singularly unimpressed with the hype surrounding Dutch graphics 
and indeed with the graphics themselves. 

In their opinion most designers in HOLLAND have foresaken 
communication in favour of speaking a rarified and near unintel- 
ligible code—most probably Double Dutch. They view the visual 
complexity that has come to characterise much recent Dutch 
graphics as a veil to hide the vacuousness of both the designers 
and the clients. 

One of the root causes of this phenomenon, as they see it, isthe 
exclusively visual approach to design in HOLLAND accompanied by 
an almost tatal indifference to the value of language. This attitude 
has been encouraged by a design education system that focuses 
on formal experimentation which promotes the obtuse, the 
ambiguous and the associational, and which is disdainful of the 
witty, the obvious and the illustrational 

The resultis that many designers confuse the functions of image 
and text, and saturate their images with so many pseudo-poetical 
associations that the only remaining réle for the text is as decora- 
tion. Furthermore, graphic designers in HOLLAND vainly consider 
themselves to be artists and as CAULFIELD & TENSING say, 
“when designers make artit's usually very bad art.” 

“Graphic design as a job is so young and so primitive, but because 
it's mirrored in the arts we think we are developed, that we know 
how to speak, how to make images, that we know how to balance 
text and images. Butthere is no grammar, there are no methods. 
Only few firm principles have been formulated. We are at the 
basic level of communication. People have tried to fly before they 
could even walk.” 

The other major problem, as they see it, is that designers are 
working in the main for clients in the cultural sector, clients who in 
CAULFIELD &TENSING'S opinion have little or nothing to say. ‘All 
this work on catalogues, that could have been done much more 
efficiently, could have taken less time, without losing quality. It's 
something they choose to do, because they care notto talk about 
other things—they simply find no messages. There's a concentra- 
tion of designers around the subsidised sector and that's really 
bad because the messages are elsewhere. In the subsidised 
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sector we all understand each other and we're all very tolerant 

so when you make a noise, we believe you're talking sense. That'sa 
code, And it's too easy, because the people you work for, they're 
expecting something artistic, they're into showing off. But that's 
usually talking in code. It’s intellectualism, It's part of a very small 
subculture. There are a lat of young artists in Amsterdam who 
make catalogues with young designers. And allthis art, it's about 
nothing. it's a waste of time, a waste of ink, a waste of paper. We 
feel ike designing for an audience that needs messages and clear- 
ness. We think that's important.” 

These graphic designers pride themselves and congratulate each 
other on their professional purity, while far below the moral high- 
ground one of the largest fields of graphic communication, namely 
advertising, is left in the hands of the marketing cretins. 
CAULFIELD & TENSING are concerned that, “the power of mar- 
keting people is growing. They are analysing the market , butina 
feedback way, so they are always running after the crowd. They do 
not lead the crowd soit’s a kind of slow motion.” The advertising 
executives merely reinforce the ideas of others rather than sug- 
gesting new possibilities 

CAULFIELD & TENSING believe, perhaps rather naively, that 

had graphic designers been willing to get their hands dirty for 
commerce, there would be no room for the crass opportunism 
that has reached its absolute zenith in the recent BENETTON 
campaign. Perhaps what Dutch designers fear most about 
advertising is that it would force them to concentrate on concepts, 
and they just might not be up to it. Even if they were willing or able 
to grapple with important messages their attempts would be 
unsuccessful, because they have never been taught to 

articulate clearly. Surely there is no point in addressing a rally 

with a mouth full of plums. 

If graphic designers in HOLLAND are going to make work that is 
more than just‘a form of masturbation, then whatis required, 

in CAULFIELD & TENSING's opinion, is a return to basics. So let us 
begin atthe beginning. And just who the hell are CAULFIELD & 
TENSING anyway? 


Generic Design 

DINGEMAN KUILMAN and NIELS MEULMAN, the two members 
of CAULFIELD & TENSING, were, until recently, designers at the 
studio of ANTHON BEEKE and itis with him that they developed 
their ideas about design.Both came to graphic design from 
different fields, DINGEMAN having trained in medicine before 
studying at the RIETVELD ACADEMIE in AMSTERDAM, while 
NIELS's gained a certain notoriety as a graffiti activist, going by the 
name of SHOE. NIELS could have gone the way of other (in}famous 
spraycan fiends by transferring his activities from the street to 
the gallery, but he never considered graffiti as an artform, rather 
asa vehice for spreading messages. 

Despite NIELS's lack of a formal graphic design education he 

was ANTHON's assistant for three years, ardle he was ideally 
suited to because as DINGEMAN explains, “ANTHON distrusts the 
academic designer, he likes the designer who works on intuition— 
natural talent.” 

It was during DINGEMAN and NIELS's tenure at his studio that 
ANTHON suggested the need for a return to basics. 

For DINGEMAN the idea had appeal in that , “it was something new 
and it gave me a reason to go back to the clichés, the simplicity, 
the meaning—not to refer to intellectual associations but to things 
inthemselves." Despite having fled the nest to establish their own 
studio, they remain close to ANTHON and have become the head 
evangelists of the back-to-basics roadshow. 

The cornerstone of their philosophy is generic design, aterm 
that, at least in their usage of it, was coined by ANTHON's girl- 
friend LIDEWIJ EDELKOORT, who works mainly in PARIS, 
forecasting trends for the fashion, textile and car industries. 
Much like ANTHON's, her work is based mainly on intuition and 
keeping her eyes open as she travels the world. DINGEMAN and 
NIELS compare her with the Oracle at Delphi: “there’s nothing 
scientific aboutit, there's a lot of smoke and a lot of enthusiasm. 
She's like a Style Messiah.” 

“She mentioned this trend two years ago andin her opinion 

it's part of a more general one, in fashion, furniture design, etc.: 
back to basics, back to nature, back to the earth, back to the 
simple things.” 

Generic design can be simply defined as design that takes its 
shape from existing forms. It requires a fresh way of looking at 
things that one can find everywhere, things that are not obviously 
designed. As DINGEMAN explains, “it's not sophisticated, it’s 

not technological, it's not intellectual. It’s basic.” 

Butisn't this just a fashionable reaction to the densely layered 
work of the eighties and as such just the most recent chapter in 
the story of ever-changing tastes—a fickle fad that may blow over 
as quickly as it emerged? Aren't these guys just jumping on the 
anti-intellectual bandwagon and doing their best to hide their 
opportunism by intellectualising after the fact? Indeed LIDEWIJ 
EDELKOORT considers this recent trend to be exactly that, 
nothing more than a trend 
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ANTHON, DINGEMAN and NIELS think, however, that there is an 
important difference between how this trend has manifested 
itselfin fashion and in graphic design.Where fashion by its very 
nature is in a constant state of flux, and in time a new and possibly 
contradictory idea is bound to eclipse the current preoccupation 
with fundamentals, in graphic design, “it has nothing to do with 
taste, it’s just fact. The grammar of graphic design is so primi- 
tive, it's good to accept that we are at the base, so let's be basic 
first, then we can see what happens. It started as a trend but for 
us it’s a necessity.” 

For ANTHON it was the kick he needed to take stock of his cauvre 
and re-examine his design principles, principles which he had 
begun to lose sight of. DINGEMAN, who has been rummaging 
around in ANTHON'S archive researching a forthcoming book on 
him, observes that, ‘when you look at his work from the last thirty- 
five years it always has this element of basicness. It's always 
rough in materials, very direct in it’s attitude, with an open eye for 
things that are already there. Simple in it's technique and also 
with a great love for the orphans of design: pocketbooks, newspa- 
pers, shopping bags etce.—the things that nobody likes.” 


Graphic Design as Tautology 

DINGEMAN and NIELS recognise few alliesin the struggle for a 
clear and uncluttered visual language and those they do feel a 
kinship with tend to be veterans like PAUL RAND, SAUL BASS, 
MILTON GLASER and on home soil DICK BRUNA and GIELIUN 
ESCHER. BRUNA's almost banal relationship between text and 
image is a special source of inspiration, as DINGEMAN explains, 
“the thing with BRUNA is that he usually doubles everything, the 
image is avery precise illustration of the title." Dingeman feels 
that this form of visual tautology has a cultural basis: “it's a good 
experience when you read something and it's the same as what 
you see. There's no doubt anymore. That's very close to the way 
people in HOLLAND used to learn to read. They got the images 
with the words under them, and then they learned to see the 
words as an abstraction. Later on when they're adults and they've 
forgotten about all that, they still get a warm feeling when they 
see it happen again, when doubts and insecurity are excluded.” 
ANTHON recently said that he admires BRUNA because he “is 
someone who always tells little children whether the rabbit (one of 
the most popular characters in his children's books) is happy or 
crying and that in his opinion, “adults need to be told in exactly the 
same way what it’s all about." Many designers in Holland see this 
attitude as patronising, thatitis an insult to the public to lead 
them by the hand. DINGEMAN, however, is adamant and believes 
that the current phase of graphic design can be compared with 
the genesis of film."When film started and they took films to small 
villages, a guy had to stand next to the screen and tell them, "Well 
here isa man, he's walking, now he's opening the door.” He had to 
make the audience trust and understand pictures. And now we 
trust that when we see someone stepping out of a car in front of a 
huge apartment building, and then we see himin his flat, we 
believe that he walked into the building, took the elevator etc. We 
trust the makers, we trust that it's reality. | feel very much that 
things that are made now in design are not to be trusted, and 
that’s what people feel.” 

But isn't the danger that their's is a formula for boring and 
unoriginal design and that people will soon tire, or have in fact 
already tired of the clichés? 

DINGEMAN and NIELS counter that the reason certain repre- 
sentations of ideas have become clichés is because other people 
have recognised their strength and have found no reason to 
abandon them. Clichés are a form of shorthand, a kind of code, 
but one that is recognised by everyone within a given culture 
DINGEMAN notes that, “when you take a look at language there 
are values that within a certain group of languages are the 

same and it's no use discussing them, for example the way a good 
metaphor works.” 

DINGEMAN and NIELS question the concept of originality, insis- 
ting that the basic human concerns: love, death, sex, etc. are 
universal and timeless and that one should not be embarassed to 
rely on conventional representations of these issues. DINGEMAN 
admits that originality for them, “goes no further than a personal 
approach to clichés,” and NIELS adds that, “using a worn cliche in 
anew context can give rise to unexpected originality.” 


Investing in Communication 

DINGEMAN and NIELS feel that the esoteric nature of much 
Dutch design can be partially explained by the lack of communica- 
tion between designers in Holland. DINGEMAN considers that 
“there is an important réle for the organisation of the job. Be- 
cause people work alone, or with two or three people, they can’t 
invest in their profession, they don't develop things, sothey run 
after the crowd and after the clients. Developing new ways of 
telling something—that simply doesn't happen. It has to do with 
individual originality, the glittering prizes." 

DINGEMAN and NIELS agree with the argument put forward by 
ANNE BURDICK in the last issue of Emigre, that designers are too 
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busy chasing the honours and making work that is destined for 
the musea to even care about investing in the industry. Because 
these rewards are doled out largely on the basis of the visual 
aspects of printed work, many designers fall into the trap of 
creating a superficially unique style in order to win more honours 
and thence new clients. 

Furthermore, this preoccupation with individual originality means 
that designers in the NETHERLANDS rarely discuss their profes- 
sion with each other for fear of giving secrets away. As such they 
learn nothing from each other about technological developments, 
how to deal with finances, how to deal with clients and printers or 
simply how to convey a message effectively. DINGEMAN com- 
pares this situation with that of Dutch farmers inthe 1950s who 
smugly clung to their small plots of land and refused to invest in 
new machinery or new techniques, the result of which was a 
“farmer slaughter” when they were forced to reorganise into lar- 
ger, more efficient groups. DINGEMAN sees no reason why the 
same misfortune shouldn't befall the graphic design ‘community’. 
LEX REITSMA's article on the back cover of this magazine 
provides an interesting insight into the varying degrees of profes- 
sional paranoia on the part of the designers contributing to this 
issue. LEX himself, during my interview with him, displayed an 
intense preoccupation with detecting possible cases of plagiarism 
inhis ‘colleagues’ work while adamantly defending himself 
against the widespread accusation that his work is derivative of 
that of JAN VAN TOORN. 

DINGEMAN thinks that Dutch graphic designers, “all fear that 
someone will steal something. Butit’s so idle, because after a few 
hundred years only a few designers will survive. Who will make the 
effort to find out about the thousands of others? For example, in 
the golden era of Netherlandish painting in the seventeenth- 
century there was an enormously high level in painting and there 
were many brilliant painters. But of all those painters less than ten 
are remembered and that's it. Painters were usually working with 
great studios where a lot of painters worked and learned the skills 
and the best of them like VAN DIJK left RUBENS's studio to set up 
their own. But there was no point in everyone who could paint a 
brushstroke starting his own studio. That's what happens in 
design and that's only possible when the professional level is low, 
when there is nota strong demand for quality.” 

DINGEMAN and NIELS hope that designers will be willing to come 
down from their ivory towers to design for the masses and re- 
invest in the industry by training new talent. But surely this model 
already exists in the person of GERT DUMBAR who through his 
corporate identities for the Dutch railway system, the postal and 
telecommunications authority (PTT) and most recently the Dutch 
police force has arguably the largest audience for graphic design 
in the country. Through his studio he has provided one of the 
most stimulating training grounds for graphic designers from all 
over the world. 

Yet DUMBAR's output could not be more different from the 
model suggested by DINGEMAN and NIELS. He has always cham- 
pioned a kind of design which is complex and sometimes chaotic 
init’s images and decorative in its effect. He has successfully 
proved that there is a place, and quite a large one, forthis visually 
over-loaded design. Furthermore he has been ableto sell this 
kind of design to.a large number of blue-chip clients, not only to 
cultural ones like the RISKSMUSEUM. Clearly he is doing some- 
thing right. Maybe our two heroes have produced afar too limited 
definition of design? 

DINGEMAN does not agree and believes that DUMBAR's suc- 
cess can be attributed more to his charisma and the gullibility of 
commissioners than to the appropriateness or quality of his 
design. “He's selling, he would have been great in vacuum clean- 
ers, he’s got a talent for selling. That also has to do with the low 
professional level of the others, because they don't know how to 
sell themselves and their products. They don't care so they don't 
give the clients the feeling that they're involved in the problems. In 
away they have an arrogant artistic approach. DUMBAR plays 
with the artistic image of the designer, but on the other hand he is 
very dedicated to his clients and he's very sincere. 

“He also has a talent for picking out young, talented people who 
are enthusiastic. He's very good in organising things and there 
are not many studios that can organise big housestyles. However, 
there are no messages in his work, but that’s not something you 
can blame GERT DUMBAR for, that’s what the client wants and he 
gives it to them. We shouldn't overestimate our position, we are 
part of society. Ata certain moment, for whatever reason, a 
situation arises in which people have no wish to speak clearly and 
a designer suits them with a style that they like, because he 
doesn't discuss it asa problem, he just takes itas a fact. From 
that point on he tries to make things that he likes and that other 
people like.” Essentially we are left with design for design's sake. 
DINGEMAN says, “there is no point in design for design's sake. | 
think that design is at the crossroads of communication: it's very 
important and it can't be neglected when it is done well. Everyone 
who wants to communicate should go to a designer to discuss 
things first, before even making brief. In general designers are 
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4. Niels Meulman & P..J. 
Frith. BBoy Extravaganza, 
1992, 42x29.7cm. 


2-3. Anthon Beeke. 
Cover and page froma 
calendar for the Perscom- 
binatie group of news- 
papers, 1991. 58x 83cm. 
2 Printed on newspaper, ona 
newspaper press with the 
dimensions of an open 
newspaper, this “crown on 
the idea” of generic design, 
as Dingeman Kuilman de- 
scribes it, is slightly com- 
promised by the 
over-designed mid-seven- 
ties Jan van Toornesque 
typography. 
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4. Above: Dingeman 
Kuilman and Niels Meulman 
for Studio Anthon Beeke. 
Rejected logo for 
Wanderlieder exhibition at 
the Stedelijk Museum in 
Amsterdam, 1991. 
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3 5-7. Niels Meulman & Mark 
Schéperkotter. Three 
broadsheets in the series 
Sunday Violence, 1990, 
42 x 29.7cm each. These 
spoofs on the gratuity of 
the gutter-press were 
distributed in xerox form 
by the designers in night- 
clubs in Amsterdam. 


8. Dingeman Kuilman for 
Studio Anthon Beeke. 
Theatre programme for 
Variety, The Oral Betrayal, 
1991, 24x 15cm. 
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9. Dingeman Kuilman and 
Niels Meulman for Studio 
Anthon Beeke. Cover of a 
theatre season prospec- 
tus, 1992, 20x 12cm. 


10-11. Dingeman Kuilman 
& Niels Meulman for Stugio 
Anthon Beeke - book 
covers for Frisk and In The 
Spell Of The Nile, 1992, 
20x 12.5cmeach 
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ss 12. Above: Niels Meulman. 
TF oa Loge for the Mazzo night- 
Sunday i: PLFZ club in Amsterdam, 1992. 
Ba come rauesncas 413. Dingeman Kuilman for 
Studio Anthon Beeke. 
Logo proposal for the 
Dutch police in it’s woven 
form, 1992, “Something 
you might ask your wife to 
Sew on your new uniform!” 


44. Anthon Beeke and 
Dingeman Kuilman. 


RIVERS : 


BPATEIAIP LY exhibition at the Stedelijk 
E Museum in Amsterdam, 
— 1990. 


415. Dingeman Kuilman for 
Studio Anthon Beeke - film 
poster for The Next Step, 
1992, 42x 60cm 


16. Below: Pootijes Glas, 
studio for artistic artwork 
in Hilversum. Logo for 
Caulfield & Tensing, 1992. 
Rather than design their 
own logo, Dingeman and 
Niels commissioned a tra- 
ditional hand-painted glass 
sign as used by butchers, 
bakers etc. 


Caulfield & lensing 
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asked to dress things up at the last minute. That's their profes- 
sion, that’s what they do and many of them do it very well." 


Clarity 

Perhaps the biggest obstacle to clarity in design is the confusion 
and sometimes the gross stupidity on the part of those who 
supposedly have something to say. In DINGEMAN's opinion this 
was precisely the problem with the recent commission to design a 
corporate identity programme for the Dutch police. But if 
ANTHON, DINGEMAN and NIELS are so concerned with finding 
and distributing clear messages, one might ask what message 
one can find in an identity for the police? 

DINGEMAN who worked on the proposal put forth by ANTHON's: 
studio asked himself the same question. “Is there a message in the 
RED CROSS? It’s meaningless and it means everything. It's just a 
point of view. Everybody knows whatit means. It’s good because 
it’s simple and it communicates. But thinking about it as a form, a 
symbol for healing people, there's no connection. Soit's a signal.” 
So the job as DINGEMAN saw it was to produce a signal for the 
police, something that embodied authority and which was 
instantly and, ifnecessary, urgently recognisable. It was not their 
vain task to produce a logo, because logos in his opinion are the 
luxurious preserve of companies, not civic bodies. 

Intheir search fora symbol that would adequately and efficiently 
symbolise the multifarious and sometimes nefarious activities of 
the police—from helping lost children find their mothers, to appre- 
hending criminals, to beating up graffiti artists—they found (of 
course) that there was no such profoundly eloquent pictogram. 
The existing symbols were in DINGEMAN's words, “rusty, old- 
fashioned militaristic bullshit”, a rampant zoology of macho 
heraldic devices. They took the least pompous of these, the eight- 
pointed star, the archetypal sheriff's badge, which they con- 
sidered to be a weak form and tried to give it a new strength: “We 
wanted to show that this eight-pointed star consists of two 
squares, thatit’s very elementary. Then by studying it's three- 
dimensional form we tried to give it the idea of a jewel, something 
you could wear on your head, something you could be proud of, 
something you might ask your wife to sew on your new uniform. 
But we were also aware that it had to be the kind of motif that 
would work well ona car ora helicopter, something with strength 
and clarity—a signal.” 

However, their proposal and that of PAUL MIJKSENAAR was 
rejected in favour of STUDIO DUMBAR's. DINGEMAN believes 
that the police misunderstood the whole point of creating anew 
identity. "We were accused of meaninglessness, whichis 
nonsense. Meaning is not only anecdotal, itis also something that 
is just clearly recognisable. But those people thought about 
themselves as a company. They didn’t think about the public, only 
about their organisation, their structure. That kept them from 
recognising what we meant. 

“Also we didn't serve them with ‘modern design’. They wanted 
something flashy. Some kind of nouvelle cuisine in a tormented 
Way and we gave them beans and bacon and they simply didn't like 
it. They didn’t even ask themselves if it was healthy. We took an 
existing form and re-organised the cliché to make it clearer. We 
didn't want to talk about horses, lions, swords and all that stuff.” 
Clearly the attitude of those commissioning graphic design in the 
NETHERLANDS is largely at odds with ANTHON, DINGEMAN and 
NIELS’ brand of graphics with no added colours, flavourings or 
preservatives. However,DINGEMAN is optimistic about the 
future. "When you think of it as a movement, it may be a turning 
point in time. When you're a consumer and you're buying things, 
you don’t know anymore where they come from, how toxic they 
are, how well-made they are. You know nothing, you simply don’t 
understand anything of your world. There's @ growing demand for 
clear messages, which don’t neglect the world’s complexity but 
explain it. When this demand grows the industries will be forced to 
produce things that have a clear story. The moment that the 
demand grows, it will be necessary to find a way in graphic design 
to speak out clearly, and this doesn’t mean that you should speak 
out in a dull or objective way, but it can be funny, inspired or artis- 
tic, but first of all it should be strong, clear and direct. "@ 
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by Bas Oudt, an 
erdam based designer 
whose work displays many 
of the same preoccupations 
as that of Anthon, Dinge- 
man and Niels. 


Bes Oudt. A visual pun 
forms the basis for this 
initation to a fund-raising 
tango night for the 
Argentinian female theatre 
group The Four Ms. 


Bas Oudt. Stating the 
obvious in his mailing 
envelope for the indepen- 
dant Amsterdam exhibition 
space Stichting W139. 


Bas Oudt.Private view 
invitation for an exhibition 
at the Centraal Museum in 
Utrecht in the form of an 
embossed museum entry 
ticket impress upon the 
invitee the value of his or 
her free entry. 


Anthon Beeke for Carteles 
Olympia. Announcement 
poster for the final night 
party of a graphic design 
conference in Bogota, 
1991, 70x 110cm. 
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In this cooking column I'd like 
tocircumvent the meat to 
see what can be found on the 
other side of the plate: the 
potato and vegetable garni- 
ture. A few of these side 
dishes (which make a meal 
“complete”) are so splendid 
yet they are easily suscepti- 
ble to an inferiority complex 
as they usually function 
under the shadow of the 
ever-present lukewarm 
meat. Throughout the meal, 
though, they canbe atreat 
for the palate! The following 
are a few garnitures which | 
first encountered in West 
Flanders, Catalonia and 
Northern Italy. |reconstruc- 
ted them at home and 
altered them slightly, accor- 
ding to my personal taste. 


First, the Russet as 
prepared by Madam Cecile 
Steyaert. 

Select one nice large Russet 
potato per person. Boil the 
unpeeled, well-cleaned 
potatoes for approximately 8 
to 10 minutes. Meanwhile, 
start preparing the sauce. 
Slowly fry a few shallots and 
finely chopped garlic in butter 
until glazed. Add a bit of fresh 
saffron and deglaze with a 
dash of vegetable stock. Turn 
up the heat and add cream. 
Then add pepper, salt, fresh 
rosemary and a teaspoon of 
honey to enrich the flavour. 
Reduce the sauce and check 
the taste. Drain the potatoes, 
cut them once lengthwise and 
place them ina buttered 
baking dish. Pour the sauce 
over the potatoes covering 
them completely. Cover the 
dish and place in a preheated 
oven at 180 degrees celsius 
for half an hour. Before 


serving sprinkle with pre- 
cooked, peeled shrimps. 
To get your guests inthe 
mood beforehand, pour them 
anice glass of Pineau de 
Charentes and don't forget to 
take a glass into the kitchen 
for yourself. With dinner 
serve a dry, spicy Pinot Gris 
and don't forget a green salad 
and bread to clean up the 
sauce from your plate. 


plates. Sprinkle with pine 
kernels and fresh thyme, and 
pour annice glass of beer. 


Catalonian spinach 

The evening before soak a 
handful of large yellow 
sultana raisins, preferably in 
asweet (Muscat) wine. Also 
soak some prunes, one per 
person, but this time in Earl 
Greytea. 

Blanch the thoroughly 
washed spinach very shortly 
in boiling water. Scoop the 
cooked spinach out of the pan 
with a slotted spoon and 
immediately cool off in ice cold 
water. Drain thoroughly. 
Roast a handful of pine 
kernelsin a dry frying pan 
until golden brown. Remove 
from the pan and dress with 
plenty of virgin olive oil anda 
few finely chopped garlic 
cloves. Combine the well- 
drained spinach and soaked 
raisins with some finely 
chopped prunes. Season with 
salt and pepper. Mix every- 
thing over a high heat. Serve 
the spinach on pre-warmed 


vanilla dressing (serves 4) 
Make a thick batter from 
100g of flour, one egg anda 
dash of milk. Season witha 
pinch of salt, freshly ground 
pepper and a touch of garii 
Cut 250g of zucchini into thin 
match-stick sized strips (en 
Julienne). Mix the zucchini 
with one finely chopped basil 
leaf and some thyme. Season 
to taste with salt and pepper 
and stir the zucchini carefully 
into the batter. Make sure 
the batter is slightly thick 
because the zucchini will give 
off juice which will thin the 
batter. Completely cover the 
bottom of a frying pan with 
olive oil and place ona high 
heat. Use a tablespoon to 
scoop the zucchini batter into 
the pan, one tablespoon per 
fritter. Fry the fritters on 
both sides until crispy and 
golden brown, then drain on 
Paper towels. 


To make the vanilla dressing, 
sweat a few shallots inacast 
iron pot. Then deglaze with a 
dash of white wine anda 
quarter of a litre of tomato 
juice. Add one prepared 
vanilla pod and bring to a boil. 
To prepare the vanilla pod 
scrape out the marrow, 
reserving this for later. Turn 
down the heat and simmer. 
for half an hour, Remove the 
vanilla pod and stir until 
homogenised. Add the vanilla 
pod marrow, salt and pepper 
and perhaps a little more 
white wine, depending onthe 
thickness of the dressing. 
Check the taste and adda 
dash of vanilla sugar, but 
don't make it too sweet! 
Serve the vanilla dressing on 
the side so the fritters don't 
lose their crispiness. 

Ifyou want to continue the 
taste-bud stimulation, next 
serve a slice of... 


Goat cheese tureen with 
fennel seed sauce 

Fora one litre tureen use the 
following amounts: 400g of 
soft goat cheese, 175g of 
créme fraiche, one bunch of 
parsley, one small carrot, 
four eggs, six leaves of 
gelatin, 2.50z of thinly sliced 
herb cheese and 20z of diced 
kernhem cheese. The prepar- 
ationis simple. 

Cut the peeled carrot into 
Jong thin strips and blanch 
until well done. Line the mould 
with the sliced herb cheese. 
Drape the cheese slices over 
the edges, so they can eventu- 
ally be folded over to cover the 
top once the mould has been 
filled. In a large bowl, combine 
the goat cheese with the 
créme fraiche until smooth. 
Boil the parsley in water and 
then purée ina blender. Add 
the parsley purée tothe the 
cheese mixture. Soak the 
gelatin leaves in cold water in 


a half adecilitre of warm 
water. Fold the dissolved 
gelatin into the cheese 
mixture and add the garniture 
of carrot and kernhem 
cheese. Then beat the whites 
of the four eggs until stiff and 
fold into the cheese mixture 
and pour into the herb 
cheese-lined mould. Fold the 
draped cheese slices carefully 
over the top. Refrigerate until 
set for at least three hours. 
To unmould, soak the mould in 
hot water to loosen the 
edges. Let the unmoulded 
cheese cool for ten minutes 
before serving. 

Then the accompanying sauce 
is easily prepared. Soak halfa 
tablespoon of fennel seeds in 
water for about an hour, then 
bring to the boil. Add some 
lemon juice and a few table- 
spoons of honey and continue 
to boil for about ten more 
minutes. Let the sauce cool 
off and check the taste and 
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finish with a touch of Aceto 
Balsamico. Myself, | like it 
best when it is not too sweet 
and the perfume of the fennel 
dominates the honey. Serve 
the sauce on one side of a 
slice of the mousse and finish 
the dish off with a thin slice of 
melon. Make sure to serve 
this with plenty of Beaume de 
Venice! 
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Poster to celebrate 30 years 


Linda van Deursen and Armand Mevis. Above, right: Poster for a symposium at the 
Jan van Eyck Akademie in Maastricht, 1992, 84 x GOcm. Below: Front cover of a 
catalogue for a Rotterdam publisher 010, 1992, 21 x 15cm. 


Armand Mevis and Linda van 
Deursen are a graphic design 
team working in Amsterdam. 
Gerard Forde interviewed 
Armand about their work ina 
small café opposite their 
studio after shooting this 
issue's cover photograph on 
the 5th of December 1992 


So, let's start with one of the 
difficult questions that you guys 
dreamt up for Irma. Whatis 
the relationship between 
meaning and design in YOUR 
work Armand? 

Can | have a coffee first. Irma 
has the whole weekend to think 
aboutit 


You've had your whole life to 
think about it. 

I think it's a hard question but, 
well | think you try to put some 
specific meaning in the work 
you make but! don't think there 
isaline init, Ithink the meaning 
is more related to a kind of 
‘atmosphere, these meanings 
are not very objective, they're 
subjective, You do it because 
you think that what you express 
isa kind of language that other 
people will understand. But 
whatis meaning? You're 
always trying to react to some- 
thing and then it gets anew 
meaning. 


So you think it's important to 
add something to the brief? 
Yes, of course. Ifyou don't add 
something to the brief you only 
make very boring and very cool 
(notas in hip but as in straight) 
design. When you put your 
personal ideas in design it 
becomes more human and 
more lively than before. It 
wouldn't interest me to make 
things that are analytically 
more correct that simply solve 
the problem, but nothing more 
than that. 


Do you try to add the meaning 
through associations with 

the subject or through stylistic 
associations? 

Subject associations, but of 
course stylistic too, because a 
style can mean something too, 
Ithink that’s one of the most 
important things you can do, to 
add other worlds to the work 
you make by picking it from the 
street or borrowing it from the 
world around you. And that 
doesn't have to be specifically 
from the street, from what 
people wear etc., but more 
that you get things from 
magazines, from the theatre 
or from visiting musea. Then 
you can use all these ways of 
telling a story, to tell your own 
‘story. It’s good to look at ways. 
of communicating and not only 
at design, because design is 
the result of communication, 
but communication is more like 
the conversation we are having 
now and how you translate 
that conversation into some- 
thing visual or two dimensional 


Do you exploit images for the 
their conventional associ- 
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ations, the ones that people 
recognise most readily? 
Sometimes | think you should 
be very clear because the story 
you are telling is complicated 
enough and you wantto tell itin 
avery simple and direct way. 
You shouldn't design it so that 
people can't read it anymore. 
And when the content of the 
story is not that rich then 
maybe you should design it by 
overruling the story or by giving 
ita lower priority and focusing 
more on what you want to 
make ata given time, and that 
can bean expression whichis 
more related to style. But that 
depends, for example with the 
telephone cards we are 
making, the images are the 
story and that makes it clear 
and the typography is very 
peripheral and very simple. 
That's what we want to make 
now, but at other times we 
want to make things which are 
very dense or very complex, 
but then the image we are 
using is not so important, it's 
just an idea. So we can ruin the 
image, in fact, by superim- 
posing many things on it and 
that can be very expressive 
too. But | think itis important 
that the things we make are 
from this time, to be aware 
that there are images that can 
only be made in this time. 


Ithink itis possible to make 
images that are as simple as 
those made twenty or thirty 
years ago, but then you would 
have used a different kind of 
visual language. If you just use 
images which are very basic 
but which don't relate to the 
present day then you might ask 
why are you making them now. 
It doesn't add something to the 
world as it is today. But it’s not 
only about style, it's about how 
you want to communicate with 
an image. For example the 
cover of Emigré, well it fits with 
our work, butit’s also essential 
for us to make it in that way 
now. Itneeds to be made. If you 
feel a necessity to make things 
and that there are always 
things in front of you, which you 
want to visualise, because you 
have so many ideas that you 
want to realise, then it's good, 
it's a drive: you are curious. 


Dingeman Kuilman says 
that people's understanding of 
visual communication is at a 
very basic level because people 
aren't taught visual literacy 

or how to interpret images, 
therefore most contemporary 
design is far too complex, that 
it hides the messages rather 
than explaining them. Do you 
think that's true? 

No, I don't think so. | don't 
regard the public as stupid, in 
fact. I think people are more 
adapted to a visually complex 
world than twenty years ago, 
because of television and the 
complex way in which movies 
are made, or pop videos, for 
example. | think people under- 
stand the complexity, they 
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understand that language 
already, They know how to 
handle it. And of course 
designers handle images ina 
different way, But then there 
are always good and bad 
designers justthe same as 
there are good and bad 
movies, And I'm not interested 
inthe bad movies nor am! 
interested in bad design. | 
don't want to talk about it. If 
there are people who think 
they can do it better, well let 
them try. If Dingeman Kuilman 
is saying that he is going to 
communicate better with the 
audience, well |'m curious to 
see what he is going to do, 
because he hasn't produced 
so much work yet. So far it’s 
just an idealistic idea, but we 
may discover that it doesn't 
work, because there's no 
emotion init. Maybe it’s going 
to be so basic that it will be 
boring, in fact. It's going to be 
very illustrative too. 


Well Dingeman thinks that the 
more simple the handling of 
the message, the greater the 
possibilty for wit and playful- 
ness. He believes that the way 
people relate certain images 
to certain emotions is so basic 
that itis unnecessary to be 
original, that one can simply 
rely on the clichés. Aren't you 
maybe too concerned with 
stylistic originality? 

We try to look for new ways of 
expressing things and that has 
nothing to do with style. itis 
about your own personal inter- 
pretation of things that are 
happening around you. You 
can only say that you live in this 
time and the story you tell at 
this momentis the story of the 
world in which you live. That 
means that the things you 
make will look different now 
than they would have done a 
few years ago and than they 
willin the future. And you can 
say that the whole of society 
has a certain style atthe 
moment, because the world is 
visual, think we put aspects 
of our world into our design, 
not consciously, but you can 
see itin the results, 


Isn't there a danger that 

the things you make are just 
fashionable? 

No, why? think thereis a big 
difference talking about the 
contentin your work and 
fashion. If you want to look at 
fashionable things then just 
look at all the magazines that 
are being praduced. They don't 
think about how to tell stories 
they are just concerned with 
looking like other fashionable 
magazines. We are very 
interested in the story, the 
content, and we are trying to 
express it in a very specific 
way, only for that particular 
story, and only in this time. We 
don't wantto use things that 
are so easy to grab from the 
street like all these fashionable 
magazines do. Being fashion- 
able is about copying, of 
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course, copying styles. | don't 
think we are copying styles, we 
are trying to invent new ways 
of telling a story, Andthen you 
can say that becomes a style, 
but that's a totally different 
thing 


Are you aware of a definite 
progression in your own work? 
You told me, last time we 
spoke, that it was important to 
make things for people who 
would be able to understand 
your progression, your 
typographical development, 
for example. 

Ithink you are aware of it, but 
each time you start a new job, 
you really have to start all over 
again. You can't use things 
you've made before. Because 
there is always a different 
story, of course, but you can't 
use the results of another job, 
of course you can reactto it, 
but you can't carry it over to. 
your next job. You are trying to 
react to the job itself, but 

of course you are always dis- 
appointed with what you 

have made before, and you 
canlearn from your mistakes. 
Hopefully that’s a kind of 
progress. 


But, for example with your 
invitions for the Bloom Gallery, 
there is a noticeable. 

Of course, we are trying to 
define an identity for that 
gallery, and by doing the same 
thing each time, we are 
making the identity stronger. 
That's what we want for 
Bloom. 


Right, a kind of house style. 
Yes, it’s a kind of house style, 
of course. And if you look at all 
the invitations the typography 
is always quite experimental 
And we wantto continue that 
from invitation to invitation 
because, as | already said, we 
are curious to see things. For 
example, putting the cover text 
of Emigré on a face, we just 
wanted to make it, to see how 
itwould look, because we 
have complete freedom, and 
that's fun too, 


How will you approach 
designing Emigré? For once 
you have complete freedom. 
Do you want it to be a kind of 
statement about your work? 
No, Idon't think that’s possi- 
ble, because we have to work 
with all the other contributions 
and also with another designer 
who we have no experience 

of working with, we don't know 
how that will work out, Of 
course there will be things in it 
that are an expression of our 
interests but it can't be a total 
concept. Ithink it will be more 
subtle. Of course we are going 
to steal things from other 
magazines, that’s why we puta 
face onthe cover: it’s a wink 
towards other magazines. 
Everybody puts faces on their 
magazines because that's 
what sells. But! don't know 
how we are going to deal with 
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Linda van Deursen and Armand Mevis. Front cover of a catalogue, 
Profession in Motion, a historical look at graphic design organisation in the 
Netherlands, 1992, 30 x 21cm. 
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the inside, maybe it will look 
horrible. (Laughs) It's kind of a 
jam session, just doing it. We 
have to trust our intuition. It 

could be a disaster, of course. 


How do you and Linda work 
normally? 

Well, we just try to express: 
what we think, to combine our 
two different opinions. It's 
become easier for us to agree 
onthe rightidea now, after 
working together for solong, 
but in translating the idea into 
an image, there can always 

be a mixed interpretation. We 
have different ideas about 
that. It's really easy, at the mo- 
ment, because we have many 
of the same ideas. Weare 
living in the same world, with 
the same friends, like alittle 
family 


When we first talked, well over 
ayear ago, you said that you 
had reached the stage where 
you were no longer interested 
in working for clients simply 
because they liked the way 
your work looked, but with peo- 
ple who were searching for 
the same things as you, who 
wanted to make a statement 
ina similar way. It's hard to 
imagine the PTT, for example, 
asa client with whom you feel 
that kind of kinship. The people 
who worked on the Emigré 
cover, the model, the stylist, 
the photographer seem more 
like your kind of people. Do 
you prefer to work for people 
like them? 

It's harder to work for the 

PTT than for people with the 
same kind of ideas or similar. 
expectations as yourself, be- 
cause it's harder with a client. 
with whom you don't feel that 
affinity, to convince them of 
your personal ideas. It's more 
difficult but it’s not impossible, 
You just make the things you 
want to make and in fact there 
is no difference between wor- 
king for the PTT and working 
for friends except that it's 
more difficult. But you mustn't 
think that because it’s the PTT 
that you have to be a good boy 
and produce very nice work 
because that's what they 
want, just so that you can get 
another job. | would rather do 
only one jab and do it in the way 
Iwant, to make the thing that | 
would like to see. If they don't 
want it, that's a pity, but we 
just don't doit. Inthe end that 
works best because the clients 
want you because ofa kind 

of attitude. We are reaching 
the position where people give 
usa chance. Atthe beginning 
we had more of a problem 
because we worked for very 
big clients and we didn't deve- 
lop a strong personal story 

in the work we did. By concen- 
trating on typography, which 
was an interest of ours at that: 
time, the work became neat. 
People liked it because there 
was nothing wrong with it 

and then we decided that we 
didn't want to please people 
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with the work we made. There 
are other designers who can 
do that and good luck to them 
like to be more nasty, more 
horrible and | prefer that posi- 
tion than being the kind of 
designer who makes things 
exactly as people expect. | 
don't like that. 


Being nasty to stimulate 

the client? 

Yes, of course, and to kick him 
up the arse. Of course, maybe 
they don't even notice that, but 
that's goad too, that you sell 
the things you want to make 
and convince them that that's 
what they wanted. In that way 
you're pushing the limits. I feel 
much stronger about doing 
that now. It's much easier for 
us to be outspoken now, 
because we don't depend on 
those clients anymore. When 
you are outspoken, there will 
always be people who think 
your work is horrible and there 
will be people who think it's 
great. You cannot please 
everybody. If Dingeman Kuil- 
man wants to make things for 
the public, well I'm wondering 
who his public is. Maybe I'm 
not his public and maybe | don't 
like the work he's making. So 
whois the public? How is he 
going to define the general 
public? Does he know what 
people want? Then he must be 
avery clever person and he 
must be very convinced of his 
own ideas. It's like giving the 
public what you think they need 
and that's kind of cheap. 


It's very easy to criticise other 
people's work because there's 
always something wrong with 
it, because the client is con- 
tinuously putting obstacles in 
your path, and as such there's 
always something wrong with 
your own work too. | think our 
work is mostly shit. When 
Linda and lare talking about 
the work we are always disap- 
pointed by our results because 
the work is always part of 

an experiment. And the experi- 
mentis as long as your life- 
time, and every piece you 
makeis just alittle step out of 
it. There's always something 
wrong with it. 


We always have the feeling 
that other people can grab 
things that we are inventing 
and transform that into really 
good design, they will extract 
the best parts and combine 
them with something else and 
sell that to other people. 


And is that okay with you? 
Well, |thinkit's clever. We are 
Not in the position to do that, 
otherwise we would be rich 


now. @ 
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4. Whatis the relationship The meaning in my work is not always an answer to the question. The question is more 
between design and meaning in interesting than the answer. To ask the commissioner the right question, that is impor- 
your work? What do you want tant. 

to say with your work? 


2. Can you comment on the Weare not fine artists, we work with a commissioner. He or she has to be clear in what he 
social responsibilty of or she wants. It is important that there is a dialogue between the commissioner and the 
designers, do they carry any designer. This processis essential. To ask him or her and yourself the right questions, and 
responsibilty in transmitting to maintain a critical attitude is also essential. They are both responsible for the result. And 
the messages of their clients? if there is no question of a dialogue and you cannot agree, then you should quit. 


3. How important has the SDU [twas my first job, (after working as a trainee there and at Studio Dumbar and NOB 
Design). When | started there | had the opportunity of working with Walter Nikkels on the 
house style of the Ministry of Health, Welfare and Cultural Affairs. Walter Nikkels made 

ment been in the development the logo-type and under his supervision | made the first designs for the corporate identity 

of your work? Later other designers at SDU also worked on this project. The way Walter worked inspired 
me, especially the working process. During meetings with him we talked not only about. 
design, but also about ideas in general 

| made the PTT postage stamp yearbook in two volumes for 1987/8 at the SDU. This was 

an important commission for me because | could realise a total concept. Through these 

books, | got a few very good projects, like the annual reports for the Arts Council, the Art 

Fair ‘89 (Kunst RAI) and the 1990 Holland Festival. On these projects | worked with Hans 

Meiboom and René Put. Working with them was a great pleasure and the discussions we 

had together were essential for the quality of the design of these projects. 


4. Your work has been de- Maybe itis both, I don't mind 
scribed as radical. Do you 

agree with this interpretation 

or do you think your work is 

more classical? 


5. Are you influenced by other Why don't you ask Lex Reitsma? 
designers, and if so how? It has 
been suggested that you 
borrow elements from the work 
of your contemporaries. How 
original do you consider your 
work to be? Do you think it’s 
important for your work to be 
original? 


6. Your work is usually very 
“aesthetic”, very beautiful and 
some people might even say 
very feminine. Do you never feel 

the need to make something 

brutal or bizarre? What image 


are you trying to present of 
yourself? 


7. An example of your typo- 
graphic work was recently 
described as “nearly senseless 


and virtually illegible”. Would 
you like to comment on that? 
What do you find more impor- 
tant, the readable or the 
unreadable, the functional or 
the non-functional? Do you 
expect your audience toread 
between the lines? 


That could be an interpretation, but brutal or bizarre doesn’t have to be loud or big. |am 
not working on an image 


No! would not like to comment on that. Both the functional and the nonfunctional are 
important. It depends what kind of job you are working on. | want my work to be clear, but it 
is sometimes possible to read it on different levels. 


8. You work mainly in the B As|said before, the first design work | did was on a house style -for the Ministry of Health, 
cultural sector, the “soft” Welfare and Cultural Affairs. It was also my last corporate identity. To make a concept for a 
sector, where you are expected corporate identity is interesting, but after that it’s just administration. It is more interesting 
to be as creative as possible for studios or design groups than for individual designers to work on a house style, because 
and where there is more it means a constant stream of work. But | think it is boring. | hardly work with grids! | am not 
freedom, rather than inthe only working in the cultural sector, | also work for a few companies. They give me the 
corporate sector. Do you think freedom | need, to make my own restrictions. Limits? No limits! 

you could work in the corporate 

sector or do you need the 

freedom that you presently 

have? Do you push the 

your work in the cultural 

sector? Do you have any li 


9. Do you think there is It is subsidised! 


Dutch about your work? 


10. Would you like to adda There is no beauty without meaning! 
final word? 


The questions were posed by fax by Vincent. van Baar, Michel de Boer (Stu 


Dingeman Kuilman, Paul Hefting [PTT / K & V), Armai 


io Dumbar), Gerard Forde, Berry van Gerwen, 


eitsma and Rick Vermeulen, but not necessarily in that order. 


PHOTO: LEX VAN PIETERSON; DESIGN: VINCENT VAN BAAR; TEXT: ANNE BURDICK AS TOLD TO HER BY GERT DUMBAR, 


RENE 
ILLET 


Mroc@nlorD 


“Crazy. Spontaneous. Romantic. Optimistic!” Gert Dumbar's unabashed entt 
“Sense. Feeling. Improvisation. Imagination.” The expressive form of the mot 
of the bikes and in the handpainted logos that ride on their sides. It's the joy 
And style.” On the weekends when he is in the French countryside, Gert joir 
the Parts Market, the prices drop, the eating and drinking begin and the ur 
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usiasm for French motorbikes from the inter-war period gushes forth. His is a mechanical escapism into scrap heaps, gourmet food and technological daring. 
orbikes captures, for Gert, a spatial logic akin to typographic relationships. The French passion for the future, their spirit of adventure are manifest in the bodies 
and expressit he willingness to take risks that characterizes French engineering innovation. It's a way of looking at life. “Good food. Good wine. Good cigars. 
s up with the “Collectors Mafia”: former professors and professionals who traded in their coats and ties for grimy hands and rare spare parts. After 3:00 p.m. at 
shaven devotees swap parts, passion, technical secrets and folklore. As the day comes to a close, Gert Dumbar mounts his silver steed and rides into the sunset. 
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Mart. Warmerdam. Poster made as an exhibit for an exhibition exploring the relationship between fine art and design, in collaboration with the 


artist Berend Strik, 1990, 115 x 80cm. 
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MART WARMERDAM studied 
librarianship and worked ina 
local community library before 
studying graphic design at 

the RIETVELD ACADEMIE in 
AMSTERDAM. Since gradu- 
ating he has operated his own 
studio, firstly in Amsterdam 
and now from his home in 
HALFWEG, where GERARD 
FORDE interviewed him on the 
4th of November 1992. 


While you were working 
asa librarian had you had an 
interest in graphic design? 
Notreally, but! hada certain 
interest in text, stories, litera- 
ture.... | had more ofa teaching 
role within the library and we 
also published a magazine. | 
happened to meet the graphic 
designer who was making the 
magazine. | was providing the 
text and we talked about 
design and that was my first 
real contact with graphic 
design. It was very interesting 
for me to watch how images 
and text were put together and 
talk and think about those 
kinds of things. He stimulated 
me to goto art school... 


Atthat time | was very inter- 
ested in the American artist 
Joseph Cornell, and the form 
of a box was very inspiring to 
me. When | wentto the 
Rietveld | made two or three 
boxes to show them. | made 
boxes for several years after 
that. It was for me a way of 
expressing myself, in addition 
to my studies. You had to make 
model drawings and copy type 
forms and so on, and it was 
very dissatisfying for me, sol 
continued making these boxes 
because they were an expres- 
sion of my own fantasy world. 
No one could say anything 
aboutit, there were no critics, 
itwas totally my world. When | 
look back it was very important. 
for me to make those things. 
Most of the boxes were illus- 
trations from literature, from. 
books | read or films| went to 
see, or about music. It's 
maybe one of my basic inspira- 
tions, which was very hard to 
continue when working for 
commissioners, because they, 
the boxes, were very personal, 
more lyrical. They were some 
kind of poetry: Designing in 
real life is more or less making 
prose. You are walking from 
one point to another, and you 
have to reach that point. Some 
of my graphic work and these 
boxes was more like dancing 
on one point and making a 
statement about something. 
Maybe this contrast between 
these two worlds is what my 
work is about. On the one hand 
it's very functional and I try to 
organise the things, and onthe 
other hand | try to put in infor- 
mal elements, some kind of 
escape, which comes from 
another context. Well some- 
times these two things come 
together very well and some- 
times it's just impossible to 
make it happen. 


Do you search for the associa- 
tions strictly in the content of 
the brief or do you look to other 
areas for stimulation? Can 
your inspiration come from 
‘something completely unasso- 
ciated with the brief? 

Yeah, most of the time itis 
froma certain content or 
sometimes it's just a contem- 
plation about some abstract 
idea. Maybe | can illustrate how 
it works. | made an annual 
report for the Stichting Fonds 
voor Beeldende Kunsten, 
Vormgeving en Bouwkunst (the 
grant-giving body of the Minis- 
try of Cultural Affairs), and they 
didn't want to have illustrations 
of artworks because they have 
towork with all kinds of artists, 
so they didn't want to focus 
onone artist. They suggested 
leaving out illustration altoge- 
ther and just having typogra- 
phy. | made a proposal for the 
illustration as well. | focused on 
the aspect of time, an annual 
report is a way of looking back 
over a year, so the aspect of 
time was my starting point. 
Inoticed when walking through 
the building of the Stichting 
that there was a window with a 
round form in the roof. So it 
inspired me to make an illustra- 
tion using the solar system. It's, 
a combination of old line draw- 
ings of the solar system and 
the real context of the building. 
lasked a photographer to 
make a photo-sequence of a 
room at the top of the building 
between sunset and noon. It's 
a story about time: how shapes 
and forms change throughout: 
the day with changes in the 
light through the circular win- 
dow. So by doing this it was a 
way of making a statement that. 
has to do with myself. It was 
very hard for me to get the 
commisssioners to go for it but 
finally they did and we talked 
about adding some textual 
elements to it to give an expla- 
nation of what was happening. 
Finally we found text froma 
Dutch poet, but he was dead 
and the family wouldn't give 
permission to use it. 


When you first came into 
contact with graphic design 
did you start to farm prefer- 
ences quite quickly or were you 
open to everything? 

Iwas very impressed bythe 
work of Wim Grouwel for its 
clear expression and its organ- 
isation and the kind of typo- 
graphy he was using. Later on 
found out that someone like 
Jan van Toorn organised 
allthese elements in a totally 
different way. 


And was Jan a teacher of yours 
at the Rietveld? 

Yeah, but only for a few months 
and then he quit. 


So who were your teachers? 
Jan Boterman, Karel Kruijsen, 
Rik Comello, Toon Michiels: it 
was a very pluriform bunch of 
people. | don't know if any of 
them has hada very strong 


influence on my work. Maybe it 
was the total freedom to 
express yourself, to have a 
platform where you can find 
your own way, that’s how! 
characterise the Rietveld. 


Did studying with people much 
younger than you affect the way 
you looked at graphics? 

It was very hard for me to have 
an open mind, because | had my 
history. It was very hard for me 
to enter this world, it was totally 
new and most of the time | was 
concentrating on making my 
own vocabulary, to find some 
instruments to express myself. 
That was the hardest problem 
for me. Well, I've grown more 
experienced over the years, but, 
making forms is not my strong 
point, which sounds a bit ridicu- 
lous because I'ma graphic 
designer, but | always have a 
very strong hesitation when 
starting to make a form. That's 
why | often try to use as few 
elements as possible, to make 
it very simple. | don't have this 
whole range of... s0 it's a com- 
bination of what | prefer doing, 
what | have in stock, my own 
qualities... I'm nota designer of 
spectacular forms. 


So do you think there are cer- 
tain kinds of design that you're 
completely incapable of? Are 
there certain jobs that you 
would have to refuse because 
they require something that 
you can't give? 

No, | dan't think so, although 
there are some kinds of jobs in 
which I'm less experienced, for 
instance in making magazines, 
sign-posting or exhibition 
designs. Most of my workis 
making books and catalogues 
for artists. Generally speaking, 
there shouldn't be any differ- 
ence in ways of working, only in 
ways of telling, in the idiom that 
isto be used. 


Do you ideally like your 
commissioner to be a creative 
person? 

Yeah, because then there is 
avery good dialogue between 
you and your commissioner and 
it has to do with a very personal 
view of making things. | don’t 
like corporate work. It always 


has to do with people who are 
interested in how you do things 
and they feel in some way 
familiar with your way of 
working, and that's the way to 
get the best results. 


So do you do corporate work 
atall? 

Sometimes, just stationary 
or... Most of the commission- 
ers are cultural bodies. 


Where did you do your 
internship? 
At Total Design. 


Was that interesting? 

Yeah, it was interesting to 

find out how it is to work in a big 
office, with other people, to 
learn about how to make a 
presentation. It was not inter- 
esting in a creative way but 
itwasa lesson in the profes- 
sional aspects of graphic 
design, how things are done 


But you weren't impressed by 
the standard of the work? 

No, not atall. There was no 
philosophy of howto work. 
Wim Crouwel had already left 
and they were ina period of 
transition. | suppose they are 
still in a period of transition. 
Now they, like most of the 
bureaus, are focusing more on 
making forms without any 
philosophy. Because there is a 
market, and when the market 
asks them to do something 
they just do it. It's also.a market 
that I'm not really interested in, 
because it has nothing to do 
with my personal interests: 
with people, art, literature. So 
I'm very pleased to have the 
possibilty to work with artists, 
cultural commissioners, it's a 
privilege to work for these 
people. Although I'm very 
interested in the conceptual 
aspects of advertising, how to 
visualise an idea. That’s some- 
thing that interests me very 
much but | happen to know that 
it's very hard to work with this 
market because the way of 
working is totally different from 
the way I've always worked. It 
has to do with marketing. 


When did you start teaching? 
1987 
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And you enjoy that? 

Yeah, very much, but now 
after five years I'ma little less 
enthusiastic because, when, 
you're busy with your own 
practice, it's very hard to com- 
bine the two things. But also 
the level of the education 
itselfis worrying. The condi- 
tions are going down slowly. 
Recently the study programme 
has been reduced to four 
years (from five]. We're ona 
cross-roads now: should 
education focus on teaching 
professional skills or should 
one concentrate on the 
conceptual aspect of design, 
on what communication is all 
about. In Utrecht, where I'm 
ateacher at the School of 
Visual Arts, there's a tendency 
towards the latter. 


What do you think is the 
standard of the students in 
general? 

What do you mean? 


Well Armand (Mevis] men- 
tioned to me that most of his 
students have no ideas, that 
they may as well not be there 
Some of the people have the 
idea that graphic design is 
nothing more than a job, that 
you have to study for, and when 
you finish your studies you get 
that job and make graphic 
design and that's it. These 
people aren't really fascinated 
and have no real passion for it, 
their attitude is very neutral; 
it's justa job. Andthereisa 
great lack of knowlege of what 
is going onin society. Often you 
have to compare what they are 
doing with what's going on, 
with a movie or with a book 
they've read and that’s the only 
way to make it clear—but they 
don't read books. And then it’s 
pointless. You can bring a 
horse to water, but you can't 
make it drink. 


What do you think of the 
standard of graphic design in 
the Netherlands? 

On the one hand you see that 
graphic design is profession- 
alised—big offices. On the 
other hand there are a great 
number of people who are 
trying to make graphic design 
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Mart.Warmerdam. Two posters for the Holland Festival, 


mad 
Right: 84 x 59cm. 


inamore artistic way and... 
What was your question? 


Whether or not graphics 
in Holland is still at a very high 
standard, because a number 
of people have been telling me 
that, for instance, over the last 
few years, 

the PTT, that great bastion of 
good taste, has been 
influenced much more by the 
marketing men and that 
standards are dropping. 
Maybe that’s what's going on. 
Ilive ina very small world and 
there isn't much contact 


between designers. Graphic 
design is a market, it’s a 
money-making business, 
everybody can make design 
Iwork with a photographic 
studio and they recently sent 
mea mailing about their new 
department for making annual 
reports and corporate identi- 
ties and soon. These people 
are good photographers but 
their idea about corporate 
identity, well it’s just a way of 
making money. And maybe | 
prefer a more personal way of 
expressing myself in graphic 
design, rather than some kind 


in collaboration with Pieter Roozen, 1992. Left: 175 x 118.5 cm 


of art marketing mechanism 
which is called graphic 
design... Well what you see is 
lots of young people who finish 
school and start up by them- 
selves; they are working on the 
periphery of the market, and 
they are paying for their free- 
dom. It'sa very small world they 
live in, so | often wonder how all 
these people survive. Each year 
over two hundred students gra- 
duate—where do they all go to? 


Ifa bank commissions a 
new corporate identity, does it 
matter if it's good or bad? 
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Matter to what and to whom? 
Ifthe bank is satisfied then it’s 
okay. Is that what you mean? 
Well, | wonder what you think. 
Do you think that having good 
design makes for a better 
world? Is it necessary, for 
example, to produce beautiful 
things? (laughter) 

Yeah, sure. [t's important to 
me to make beautiful things, 
but not only beautiful, ithas to 
be perfect and when it’s 
finished you have to analyse it 
and say to yourselfis it good or 
is it bad. Is it appropriate to the 
functional demands? But only 
to make good or nice forms is 
not enough. In each commis- 
sion there is always one main 
aspect which is very essential 
for that project. For example 
the communication between 
yourself and the commis- 
sioner. Or maybe it's a good job 
when you have managed to 
deal with the money or maybe 
it's technically speaking a good 
product. Sometimes all these 
elements come together and 
it's a very good product. 


There's a statement of Paul 
Valery: “Whats finished, has 
not been made." It's some kind 
of process you're in andit’'s 
very interesting to wonder why 
one form is right and not all the 
other forms. So when you have 
chosen for one solution, you 


have chosen not to take all the 
other solutions, and that is 
interesting. That's what | al- 
ways try to teach my students, 
to try to undertake good re- 
search into a subject, to tryto 
find different solutions, differ- 
ent forms, think about them. 
It's never finished. The process 
is very important. But that pro- 
cessis not always visible or 
tangible in the finished design. 
Or maybe the process is only 
visible when you see a number 
of things by the same designer 
over a period of time. 


Yeah, there is alot of design 
which is very dull or very boring 
to look at but it's so well 

done in an organisational or 
functional way. 


Has that kind of work failed 
then? Because if it’s dull 

and boring then maybe it’s not 
interesting enough ta hold 
someone's attention and 
therefore fails to do it's job. 
Does good graphic design, 
therefore, have to 

be visually exciting? 

Good graphic design is not 
exciting forms or something 
like that. It could just be the 
conversation between you and 
the client, whichis not to be 
found in the project in avery 
obvious way. You can’tjudge 

a book byits cover. @ 
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Roelof Mulder. Double page spread from Mulder’s own 
graduation catalogue, 1986, 23.5 x 34cm. 
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Roelof Mulder. Two sculptures as illustated in a double 
page spread from Mulder’s book Speed Is What We Need, 
1988, 23.5 x 34cm. 
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Let us turn you in the right direction {qj End Your Pain......22200 


In 1986 Roelof Mulder exhibited a surprisingly vital graphic 
design talent at his final degree show at the Arnhem Academy 
where he studied sculpture. For the show he designed and 
produced a small catalogue in which he promised: "Buy the 
catalogue, get a free sculpture!” 


His interest in typographic forms was evident in his next series of 
sculptures which were emblazened with banal words or phrases 
set as logotypes. 


Without further schooling, Mulder embarked upon a career in 
graphic design, in tandem with making sculpture, seeking advice 
on practical details when necessary from Karel Martens, a 
graphic designer of repute and teacher in the design department 
atthe Arnhem Academy. Mulder recently decided to pursue a 
proper graphic design education and is currently attending the 
Jan van Eyck Academie in Maastricht. We set him the task of 
designing a set of definitive issue postage stamps. The results 
are illustrated here. CY 
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Lex Reitsma. Four posters for the Nederlandse Opera, 1991-2, 118 x 83cm 
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Gerard Forde interviewed 
Lex Reitsma at his home 
in Haarlem on the 19th of 
November 1992 


Where did you study? 
Atthe Rietveld Academie; | 
finished in 1983. My teachers 
were Jan... 


Jan van Toorn? 

No, Jan Boterman, Karel 
Kruijsen, Jelle van der Torn 
Vrijthof from Total Design for 
one year, for two years Swip 
Stolk and Tom de Heus—all 
different people. Atthat time 
Jan van Toorn was a guest: 
lecturer in another depart- 
ment at the Rietveld. They 
switched teachers a lot then. 
Before that at high school! 
made some movies, six or 
seven. And then | wasn't sure 
whether to go to the Rietveld or 
to the Film Akademie and in my 
first year at the Rietveld | made 
a film and then! wasn't sure 
whether to go to the audio- 
visual department or to the 
graphic design department... 


But Jan van Toorn didn’t 
teach you? 

No, but! think I'm influenced by 
him, but years later, after | left 
the Rietveld. For my final exam 
project | made a publication 
about the difference between 
the design education at the 
Rietveld Academie and the 
Technical University in Delft, 
because there is a different 
approach—more emotional at 
the Rietveld and more tech- 
nical in Delft, where people like 
Ootje Oxenaar and Wim 
Crouwel were teachers. | inter- 
viewed the teachers and so! 
met Jan van Toorn. 


Were you an admirer of his 
work at that time? 

No, | was more impressed by 
Wim Crouwel and the more 
strict, rigid, clean design. And 
ifyou see my final exam project 
itlooks more like Wim Crouwel 
than Janvan Toorn, for in- 
‘stance. It's funny that people 
always say I'm influenced by 
Jan van Toorn and not by Piet 
Zwart or by Wim Crouwel. It’s 
typically Dutch to put every- 
thing in pigeon holes. People 
only see what they recognise, 
what they wantto see, be- 
cause it takes too much time to 
look at the details, think about 
it. It's a problem of our time. 


It's always: you are Wim 
Crouwel oryou are Jan van 
Toorn. It's the same, ifyou say 
that Wim Crouwel is Muller- 
Brockman and Jan van Toorn 
isEl Lissitsky. And that’s so 
stupid and simplistic. When 
you see what I've done over the 
last five years or so it has. 
absolutely nothing to do with. 
the work of Jan van Toorn. 


And were you influenced 
especially by any of your 
teachers? 

On the craft level we had 
discussions with Jan 


Boterman about whether to 
seta text in seven point or 
seven anda half point, that kind 
of discussion. 


Letter-neuken. 
Yeah, letter-neuken. It was 
very typographically-oriented 
with Jan Boterman. 


And did that interest you? 
Yeah, absolutely. 


The finer details of typography 
interest you? 

Yeah, yeah, but | think 
nowadays for example with the 
commission for the Neder- 
landse Opera, which I've been 
working on for two anda half 
years, I'm more interested in 
the image or the combination 
of image and typography. 


When you took on the job 

at the Nederlandse Opera did 
you feel it was important 

to make a clear distinction 
between your designs 

and what Wild Plakken had 
been doing? 

I think that Wild Plakken have 
their own style and what like to 
dois to make posters, for 
example, ina style which is not 
common for theatre, a style 
which is maybe associated 
more with musea. And inthe 
beginning the criticism was 
that my posters looked more 
like museum posters than 
theatre posters and when| had 
been working on the job fora 
year people said that they were 
obviously the posters of the 
Nederlandse Opera. So now 
it’s the poster style of the 
Nederlandse Opera... And you 
could question whether it’s the 
style of the Nederlandse Opera 
or if it’s my style... |start witha 
concept to combine images 
and typography, and I've been 
doing it now for two anda half 
years and I'm not changing the 
concept—well maybe next 
season. Andit’s developing, 

{'m now making my own 
images; I'm taking my own 
photographs. 


So you previously only used 
found imagery? 


Yeah, but with the lastthree or 
four posters I've used my own 
images 


Do you have a particular opera 
audience in mind when you 
design the posters or do you 
design them for yourself? 
Yeah, the latter. | make them 
how | think they should be 
made, of course, and I'm not 
really interested in how the 
opera audience thinks opera 
posters should be designed. 


Isit necessary to have an 
engagement with the audi- 
ence at all? Presumably the 
posters are designed to lure 
people to the Opera? 

Well actually it's a luxury 
because most of the perfor- 
mances are sold out and it’s 
only like a reminder—and 
image- building of course 


What do you think about 

the standard of design in 
Holland? 

Ithink it's unique, when you 
see how many styles there are 
and how many good commis- 
sioners. That's the most 
important thing—most of the 
clients are aware of good 
quality design. But when you 
see what is happening now at 
the PTT, for example where 
there are so many managers 
and young men who know 
nothing about the design tra- 
dition and who make all the 
decisions about money—the 
marketing people—they're 
influence and powers so big 
now. And you have to make 
everything quickly, with much 
less money and everything has 
to be done onthe Apple 
Macintosh. I think it will be a 
great problem in the future. 


thas been suggested that 
designers’ talents are being 
squandered ifthey only 
produce exhibition catalogues 
and products for an elite 
audience. Do you think graphic 
designers should be more 
willing to do commercial work, 
and that they might be able 
toimprove the standard of 
commercial work? 


Yeah, if there’s a chance todo 
it| don’t think it's wrong. But! 
don't know if the chance exists 
to do that, But actually! think 
the mentality is competely dif- 
ferent. That's why one person 
goes to musea and why one 
person likes opera music and 
another person likes other 
kinds of music or doesn't like 
art at all. That has to do with 
traditions and with quality. | 
think the marketing people are 
only interested in money. 


Is there an ethical problem, 
then, working in advertising? 
Of course. For example why 
should Linda (van Deursen) and 
Armand (Mevis) make an 
advertisement for Shell motor 
oil? Sure it would look nice and 
look like art maybe, butit 
wouldn't sell any motor oil at all. 
That would be the problem of 
course. Thereis a certain 
marketing mechanism and it 
works and when you change itit 
doesn’t work and they earn 

no money and then you've got a 
bigger problem | think. 


Is there a difference between 
selling opera and selling motor 
oil? 

Yeah, Ithink the designers who 
work for the opera and for 
musea are different from the 
designers who work for motor 
oil companies, and that starts 
with education and your in- 
fluences and what you're inter- 
ested in... I'm interested in 
making a documentary film 
about the difference between 
commercial design and design 
for the cultural sector. | wantto 
compare a postage stamp 
design with a washing powder 
package design—a stupid 
article which is used by the 
masses—because a postage 
stamp is used by everybody 
too. | want to look at the design 
process, the commissioners, 
the money and all that: to look 
atthe two different worlds. 


Do you think it’s good that 
the separation exists between 
those two worlds? 

Yeah, why not? 
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Do you see a danger in the fact 
that some advertising bureaus 
have recently established 
graphic design departments? 
It's only a dangerous position 
when the cultural aspects, the 
museum catalogues and the 
opera posters and so on are 
endangered, when those 
things become overshadowed 
by the people with the money. 
And of course that’s a pity 
because the cultural things are 
part of atradition andit's a 
shame to lose that tradition. 


Do you tailor things for 
different audiences? For ex- 
ample: do you have a different 
approach when designing 

an annual report which is only 
read bya few managers 

and shareholders, and an ex- 
hibition catalogue or a design 
for a cultural institution? 

Are you aware that you can 
get away with more with a 
particular client? 

That's maybe the whole issue 
of graphic design in the 
Netherlands at the moment. 
Everybody is always trying to 
find something new and there 
always has to be a confronta- 
tion with the client or with the 
audience and that’s very 
strange. For example, you can 
say that something functions 
andit's okay; it looks nice, it's 
fine. Butit’s stupid that there 
always has to be something 
newer than new or that you 
have to fight for your ideas and 
there has to be a struggle for 
your ideas. On the one hand 
graphic design is a jab and you 
have to design for an audience 
and it must function and on the 
other hand you have to express 
your own ideas, but there must 
bea balance. Butit seems now 
that you must have your own 
idea that you have to fight for— 
and if your not fighting for it, it's 
a problem or it's stupid 

And that's graphic design in 
the Netherlands. 


And that doesn't interest you? 
No, I'm working on the things 
I'm interested in andthat|'m 
invited to do, and it's okay. @ 
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Joseph Plateau. Top Row: Film diaries for Filmtheater Desmet, 1990-92, GO x 42 cm. 
Middle and Bottom Rows: Film posters, 1989-92, sizes approximately 70 x 50 cm. 
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So 
the unexpected 
we 


As our methods of control seem to 
grow more complex and universal, our 
definition of the uncontrollable should 
herevised. Are there new ways of 

dealing with the undealable? 


The unexpectedis seen differently by 
different people. It can be an ald 
friend, lost for years seen in the 
street, but also thunderstorm. We 
have words that describe the 
unexpected and make it possible to 
discuss it: Coincidence, Surprise, 
Disaster. The uncontrollable is scary. 
We measure our achievement by the 
extent of our control over things, or 
rather the lack of it. 


The above diagramis a simple repre- 
sentation of possibility. It shows diffe- 
rent levels of possibility, control and 
expectation, As with any analogy one 
can find examples that do not 

fit the model. For now this explanation 
serves our story right. 

For our map of possibility space we 
start with avery large square, itis the 
area that represents all things that 
can happen. One paint in possibility 
space represents one possibility. The 
space around each points its con- 
text. The area of all possibilities ex- 
tends beyond the borders of this map. 
‘The things we expect can be repre- 
sented by a smaller area inside possi- 
bility space: at one moment we cannot 
expect everything. Inside the area of 
expected things we draw anather, 
smaller circle representing the things 
we can actually control. Most of the 
time the area of expected things is a 
very thin strip around the area of 
controlled things. 

Onthe edges of the expected and the 
unexpected we meet the things we 
cannot control or have never seen 
before. The borders of the areas 
change in time, and vary with the ob- 
server, Maps would be different for 
different people in different times 
Control increases and is lost, new 
things are expected, some things are 
forgotten 

Inthe model there is no difference 
between the perceived and the real’ 
situation. This would be another 
interesting factor to add to the map, 


but it would be beyond the scope of 
this article. 

The unexpected can be ahappy sur- 
prise or a horrible accident depending 
onwhat happens and to whom it hap- 
pens. As different groups of people 
expect different things they will have 
varying opinions about the unex- 
pected, and even whether things are 
unexpected at all 

Disasters come in all sorts and kinds. 
Wecanrecognise different kinds of 
perspectives towards a disaster and 
place them on the map of possibil- 
ities. Disasters generally share a lack 
of control. Usually people that control 
disasters like bombs or subway 
strikes, make sure to avoid the 
results of their actions. There will be 
other people to whom the event will be 
unexpected and certainly uncontrolla- 
ble. Perspective matters inthe 
classification of disasters, a certain 
disaster might be ofa different sort, 
for each observer. Classifying disas- 
ters therefore means specifying what 
happens, but also to whom. By looking 
at expectation we can recognise two 
kinds of disaster. For practical 
reasons the relationship between 
predictability and controlis|eft out, 
for that would lead to chaotic theory, 
rather than a practical classification 
of disasters. 


1. Expected disasters: tropical 
storms or tidal floods or an epidemic. 
Doctars and meteorologists will be 
able to make certain predictions 
based on experience. Itis clear that 
something will happen but there is no 
way of telling exactly what, and being 
adisaster there is nothing that can be 
done to change or avoid it. Knowledge 
allows one to see and recognise, and 
toexpect. The developmentin arts 
and sciences enables us to expect 
and understand more. But knowing 
the possible cause ofa disaster, and 
having the ability to predict, does not 
mean our ability and urge to prevent it 
increases as well. 


2. Unexpected disasters: A meteor 
hits the earth killing athe friendly 
dinosaurs. They never knew what hit 
them, because they were too stupid 


and did not have science to warn 
them ofit. The same event today 
would be predicted and thus expec- 
ted. 

So: perspective matters. 


Design Space 

Avery small and relatively insigni- 
ficant part of possibility space, is an 
area we can call design space. 
Design can be described as the 
process of travelling araund in design 
space, from the controllable into the 
unexpected and maybe even the 
uncontrollable. 

A designer isa person who has 
learned to jump around in the world of 
unexpected things, and extend the 
area of expected and controlled 
things. The border moves, a small 
part of the unexpected then has 
become controllable and can be used 
Good design is a clear route out of the 
expected area of design space. 
Education is the process of becoming 
familiar with the territories of design 
‘space, learning to draw maps of 
design space, and how to get around 
the design process itself. 

Designs plotting a course in design 
space, navigating it, and eventually 
seeing where one has ended up. Kno- 
wing the course and where one has 
travelled into the unexpected is vital. 
Trendy designs sight-seeing 
through design space ina bus with 


lots of other designers: see the whole 
of cubism in two days 


As with the real world, design and the 
design process can be disastrous 
Using the same mapas before, we 
can try to pin down several disasters. 


41. The designer really went out into 
the wild, and came up with something 
that is so strange and unbelievable 
that nobody is able ta understand or 
place it in context. The design will be 
misunderstood 

A seasoned traveller of the unex- 
pected has developed different ideas 
and values from people who generally 
stay within the area of expected and 
controllable things. That means that 
the traveller wll think differently 
about the same things, and has differ- 
ent criteria and approaches to the 
same problems, Design that comes 
froma rather unusual or unexplored 
area of design space can expectheavy 
criticism in the beginning. By the time 
the new ideas are excepted by alar- 
ger group, that part of design space 
willbe more crowded 


2. The designer travelled a longtime 
in the unexpected but lost his way and 
came up with an idea that is actually 
very mundane and close to the ex- 
pected, but because of having moved 
around in circles and his insufficient 
knowledge of the area, the mistake is 
not obvious ta the designer, he thinks 
he’s Okay. Ifthere is any criticism 
(and there should be) itis comforting 
for the designer to imagine that itis 
actually a design disaster of class 1 


3. The designer found an undiscov- 
ered area very clase to the expected, 
or even surrounded by it, and the 
ideas make immediate sense to 
everybody without losing their nov- 
elty. In fact the ideas fit n so wellin 
the existing design space that people 
will accept them as their own, 
basically stealing them. This canbe a 
personal disaster for the designer 
who originated it. Plagiarism is taking 
the exact same route in design space 
as somebody else 


Automated Disaster 

Acomputer can be used as a vehicle 
to move around in the unknown in 
design space. Like driving car, the 
control of the user over a vehicle 
makes it go places, the lack of control 
makes it run into trees, walls and 
canyons, not knowing where to go 
makes the user get lost. Different 
ways of using a computer imply differ- 
ent sorts of disasters. 


Intentional Disaster 
Programs can be written that incor- 
porate unknown values and unpredic- 
table states. The computer canbe 
instructed to make small automatic 
jumps into the unexpected, pick 
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something up and use that inits 
processes. This way small orlarger 
amounts of un-expectation (ouch, new 
word,—sorry) can be imported into the 
otherwise rather predictable behav- 
iour of a program. As opposed to 
humans, computers expect nothing 
The computer's design space only has 
two areas: everything it can do, and 
everything it can't. Therefore a 
computer has no means of evaluating 
the things it gets out of what we see 
as the unexpected: itis not aware of 
any context and has no associations 
torelate its findings to. In order to get 
results out of a computer that are 
very wild and strange to ahuman 
observer, the random-program must 
be controlled and heavily restrained 
tokeep the results somewhere near 
tothe things humans will be able to 
understand. Norestraints, thatis, 
absolute randomness in ALL design 
decisions will result in perfect white 
noise, totally unpredictable, un-un- 
derstandable, and not very practical 
(of course this is a statement, and... 
bliblabla). A disaster? 

The degree of restraintis a design 
decision, imposing context and 
control on a computer's design space. 
That means if that existing software 
isnot capable of doing exactly what 
we want, i.e. we do not like the way the 
computer's design space is formed, 
we have to write new software and 
build new machines, or not use 
computers at all in order to get the 
design we want. 


Unintentional Disaster. 

In passibility space we can superim- 
pose the borders ofa computer's 
design space on the area ofhuman 
design space. It will overlap some 

of the controlled, some of the ex- 
pected and some of the unexpected 
space, but it will certainly not cover 
everything. 

The technical and structural limita- 
tions of computers like photoshop 
filters that always do the same thing, 
MacDraw patterns, text effects, 
program presets and hardware 
limitations will force unaware users to 
apreset direction in design space. 
The machine will take the lead, and 
end up where it is more or less 
programmed to go with the least 
resistence. This might be somewhere 
else in design space than the user 
originally intended to go. 

Sticking close to the direction the 
computer takes in design space 
makes the decisions of the designer 
secondary to the limitations of the 
computer. A lot of users will observe 
the same effects, and lot ofthem 
will use these effects in design, 
whether they are aware of it or not. 
After a while this will be disastrously 
repetitive and boring, the originality 
being inverse to the number of people 
that use the samemethods. @ 
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PHOTOGRAPHY: GERARD FORDE, JOOST VAN GELDER, 


FRANS MARTENS AND ARMAND MEVIS, 
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We sent snap-happy Tula Mond, our 
unrestrained social climber, to the glittering 
opening of the fabulous Best Book 

Awards at the sensational Stedelijk Museum in 
glorious Amsterdam to catch who's in 

and who isn'tin the wonderful world of Dutch 
graphic design. While she had little 

success with the real stars, here are the ones 
who paid to be included. 

4.RICK VERMEULEN 2.IRMA BOOM 3.RICK VERMEULEN 
4.ROB SCHRODER 5.ARMAND MEVIS 6.MELLE HAMMER 
7,GERARD FORDE 8.ANNE BURDICK 9.VINCENT VAN 


BAAR 10.ALBERT LEEFLANG 11.LEX REITSMA 12,.MAX. 
KISMAN 13.MARTIN JONGEMA 14.GERARD HADDERS: 
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THE EDITORS 


VINCENT VAN BAAR (b. 1958) 
graduated from the St. Joost 
Academie in Breda in 1983. 

He worked for four and a half 
years asa designer at Studio 
Dumbar where he worked 

on projects for the Holland Fes- 
tival, the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries and the Rijks- 
museum. He designed the logo 
for the Zeebelt Theatre in the 
Hague. In 1992 he co-curated 
an exhibition surveying recent 
developments in Dutch graphic 
design at the Cooper Union in 
New York. In January 1992 he 
established BARLOCK, in the 
Hague, with Héléne Bergmans 
and Marc van Bokhoven. Their 
current clients include the 
Ukrainian Telecommunications 
Company. 


GERARD FORDE (b.1968) isa 
freelance cultural historian 
based in Rotterdam. He 
curated the exhibition “Design 
inthe Public Service-the Dutch 
PTT1920-1990" which was 
shown atthe Design Museum 
in London from November 
1990 to January 1991 and he 
is currently curating an exhi- 


bition of the photographs, 
collages and drawings of Paul 
Citroen and Erwin Blumenfeld 
for the Photographers’ Gallery 
in London (Sept ‘93) and an 
exhibition of 1930's graphic 
design for the Royal Festival 
Hall in London (March ‘94), 

He is compiling an authorised 
catalogue raisonné of David 
Hockney's work from 1959 to 
1963 andis establishing a 
gallery called Melmoth Arts in 
Rotterdam. He has lectured at 
Central St. Martin's School of 
Artand Design, Camberwell 
School of Arts and Crafts and 
Leeds Polytechnic, and has 
contributed articles to Eye 
magazine. 


ARMAND MEVIS (b.1963) 
graduated from the Rietveld 
Academie in 1986 and estab- 
lished @ studio in Amsterdam 
with Linda van Deursen the 
following year. Together they 
have worked extensively for 
clients in the cultural sector 
including the Centraal 
Museum in Utrecht, the 
Museum Fodor in Amsterdam, 
the Stichting Fonds voor Beel- 
dende Kunsten, Vormgeving 
en Bouwkunst and Kunst 


en Bedrijf. In 1989 and 1991 
they were invited bythe 
Ministry of Finance to submit 
design proposals for a com- 
memorative fifty guilder coin, 
and in 1992 for a set of coins 
for Namibia. They designed 

a postage stamp forthe PTT 

in 1989 and are currently wor- 
king ona set of phone cards. 
Armand lectures on graphic 
design at the Rotterdam 
Academie 


THE CONTRIBUTORS 


ANTHON BEEKE (b. 1940) 
was a partner at Total Design 
in Amsterdam from 1977 to 
1982. Since then he has prac- 
tised graphic design firstly with 
Helen Howard, Swip Stolk and 
Henk Hoebe and since 1986 
as Studio Anthon Beeke 


ERIK VAN BLOKLAND 

(b. 1967) graduated from the 
Royal Academy in the Hague 
in 1989. He worked in Boston 
and at Meta Design in Berlin. 
He now practices as a free- 
lance typo(graphic) designer 
andillustrator in the Hague. 
In 1989 he formed LettError 
with Just van Rossum. 
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IRMA BOOM (b. 1960) gradu- 
ated from the Academie voor 
Kunst en Industrie Enschede 
school in 1984 and worked for 
five anda half years in the 
design department of the 
State Printing and Publishing 
Organisation (SDU) before 
establishing her own studio in 
Amsterdam in 1990. 


TON VAN BRAGT (b. 1963) 
graduated from the St. Joost; 
Academie in Breda in 1985. 
He worked for six years asa 
designer at Studio Dumbar 
before establishing his own 
practice in the Hague in 1991. 


CAULFIELD & TENSING was 
established in 1992 by DINGE- 
MAN KUILMAN (6.1961) and 
NIELS MEULMAN (b. 1967). 
Dingeman graduated from 
the Rietveld Academie in Am- 
sterdam in 1988 and worked 
fortwoanda half years at 
‘Studio Anthon Beeke. He 
teaches graphic design atthe 
Rietveld Academie. Niels was 
secretary ofthe Amsterdams 
Graffiti Projectburo and was a 
partner of 3D Design studio 
for a year before joining Studio 
Anthon Beeke for three years. 


LINDA VAN DEURSEN 
(b.196 1) graduated from the 
Rietveld Academie in Amster- 
dam in 1986 and formed a 
studio in the following year with 
Armand Mevis. She teaches 
at the Rietveld Academie. 


GERT DUMBAR (b.1940) 
established STUDIO DUMBAR 
inthe Hague in 1977. From. 
1986 until 1988 he was prof- 
essor of graphic design at the 
Royal College of Artin London. 


BERRY VAN GERWEN 

(b.1958) graduated from the 
St. Joost Academie in Breda 
in 1986. Since then he has 
worked in Breda as a free- 
lance graphic designer and 
illustrator. He teaches at the 
Highschool for the Arts in 
Arnhem. 


HARMINE LOUWE (b. 1962) 
graduated from the St. Joost 
Academie in Breda in 1986 
and worked for five anda half 
years at Studio Dumbar. In 
1992 she left Studio Dumbar 
and worked freelance fora 
brief period before estab- 
lishing a practice in the Hague 
with Robert Nakata. 


JOSEPH PLATEAU was 
established by ELIANE BEYER 
(b. 1963}, WOUTER VAN 
EYCK (b. 1960), PETER 
KINGMA (b. 1960) and ROLF 
TOXOPEUS (b. 1960) in 1988. 
Allfour graduated from the 
evening course at the Rietveld 
Academie in Amsterdam in 
1989. 


ROELOF MULDER (b. 1962) 
graduated in fine art from the 
Arnhem Academie in 1986 
and since then has worked as. 
a sculptor and freelance 
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graphic designer. He currently 
designs with Hester Viamings 
under the name LOVESTAR 
DESIGN andis following a post- 
graduate course in graphic 
design at the Jan van Eyck 
Akademie in Maastricht. 


BAS OUDT (b. 1956) gradu- 
ated from the evening course 
atthe Rietveld Academie in 
1981 and spent four years 
working ina “free” print shop 
called PET drukkerij, printing 
political graphics. He now 
shares a studio called PLUS X 
in Amsterdam with Melle 
Hammer. 


LEX REITSMA (b. 1958) 
graduated from the Rietveld 
Academie in 1983 and since 
then has worked as a free- 
lance graphic designer, 
originallyin Amsterdam, 
currently in Haarlem. 


KO SLIGGERS (b.1952) 
graduated from the St. Joost 
Academie in Breda in 1979. 
He then worked at Studio 
Dumbar in the Hague before 
establishing his own practice 
in 1981. Since 1986 he has 
lived and worked in Rotter- 
dam. Last year he put graphic 
design onthe back burner 
and is now professional chef 
at Dudokin Rotterdam. 


RICK VERMEULEN (b. 1950) 
graduated from the Rotter- 
dam Academie in 1972 and 
co-founded the Rotterdam- 
based studio HARD WERKEN 
Design in1979. 


MART. WARMERDAM 

(b.1955) graduated fromthe 
Rietveld Academie in 1986 
and since then has practised 
graphic design in Amsterdam 
and more recently from his 
home in Halfweg. 


MICHIEL UILEN (b. 1966) 
graduated from the Groningen 
Academie in and has worked 
since then as a freelance 
graphic designer in Groningen. 


THE LABOR 


ANNE BURDICK (b. 1962) 
received her MFA and BFA in 
graphic design from the 
California Institute of the Arts 
(CalArts) in Valencia, California 
in 1992, She had previously 
attended Art Center College 
of Design in Pasadena, Califor- 
nia, and San Diego State Uni- 
versity in San Diego, California 
after which she worked for 
two years for Cross Asso- 
ciates and three years for 
John Goy, both in Los Angeles. 
She.taught part-time at the 
Otis/Parsons School of 

Artin Los Angeles from1987 
to 1992 . Sheis currently 
working with BARLOCK in 

the Hague. 


hs no nation 

assigns the 
importance to 
design as the 
Netherlands. 


the Netherlands 
E been recognized 
their experimental 
approach to visual 
Immunication. Ina 
‘emporary context, 
nts, designers and 


De Program is 4 
for participatiol 
this rich and ongoing’ 
design tradition- 


The program is evaluated 
for academic credit and 
is open to graduate students, 

professional designers, 

educators and select 

undergraduate candidates. 

Here's what you do - 

contact us for an 

application Form by 

mail, phone or Fax. 

Send the form back 

with 10 - 20 slides 

of your recent work 

and a $150 good Faith deposit 

payable to De Program/Oregon State University. 
If you are accepted, 

your deposit will be applied 

to the program Fee, 
otherwise it will be 
returned to you 

along with your slides. 


ERN MIC 


WW JGAN 


De Program includes tuition, 
graduate or undergraduate credits), 

lodging with breakfast, museum Fees, 

group excursions and transportation 

to London, (including two nights lodging). 

Students are responsible for airfare 

to and from Rotterdam. Additionally, 

students should allow spending money 

For meals, some art supplies, 

personal ground transportation 

and any spontanoeus shopping Frenzies. 

De Program is developed over a three week period, 
July 5 - 23, 1993, and is based in Rotterdam. 

Field trips to Amsterdam, Den Haag, Breda, 
Antwerpen and London are planned. 

Sessions will include assigned projects 

and critques with internationally recognized 

Dutch designers, studio tours and visits, 

to major museums and collections. 

All sessions will be conducted in English 

This year's faculty include Rob Schroeders/Wild Plakken, 
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CONCEPT AND DESIGN: LEX REITSMA 


Co m p et ito rs ! Vincent van Baar A professional climate 


has developed in which independent designers can effectively operate without 


getting in each other's way Eliane Beyer | We don’t sneer at people who work on 


the same scale as ourselves. It is easy to debunk the biggies who have already achieved 


something within the profession. But then again, those are not really 


your competitors Erik van Blokland | don’t think others would like to do the 


things we are doing. We only produce work of which we ourselves see the point Irma 


Boom All graphic designers are nice people Ton van Bragt Seeing other 


designers, and not me, get all those great commissions can make me quite 


nervous Linda van Deursen We don’t have competitors, only colleagues. No 


competitors Berry van Gerwen __|’mnotreally interested in the designer's world. | 


still feel like a child in the sandbox, and when everybody looks, the child stops play- 


Peter Jonker | don’t have any competitors, but I’m not quite sure | have any 


ing 


colleagues, either Jacques Koeweiden The second-raters, who confer a certain 


status upon themselves for whatever reason, are the worst in my eyes Dingeman 


Kuilman | think there are many bad designers. | also believe the customers have lost 


track. They don’t know what to expect, what they want to see, what they should 


say Harmine Louwé Outside the Netherlands everything happens ona much big- 


ger scale. Your training and background are much more important there Armand 


Mevis The outside world is an abstract outside world. The audience you work for con- 


sists of people you don’t know. In fact you design for your girlfriend and a couple of 


friends Roelof Mulder | used to be an artist. | think | had more competitors at that 


time than | do now working as a designer Bas Oudt | amnotconcerned with com- 


petition. | don’t think it’s interesting. Sorry, l’ve never really thought about it Lex 


Reitsma Your best colleagues are your strongest competitors Ko Sliggers | 


haven't got time to talk about that now. Can you call me back on Thursday? I’m busy 


making a quiche Michiel Vilen If! really dislike a person, and he produces some- 
thing great, | find that shocking. It disappoints me in my prejudice Rick 
Vermeulen Negative. But can be very positive Mart. Warmerdam Of course 


everybody is each other's competitor. You can mirror yourself in them, but also remain 


indifferent. | think there are very few nice colleagues 


9 


Col | ea g U es ? Vincent van Baar __| rather enjoy colleagues 


in small quantities, but in large quantities they make me a little shy or something 


Eliane Beyer Perhaps your competitors are your best colleagues Erik van 


Blokland There are some two hundred fellow letter designers who meet once a year 


during a conference. Afterwards we go out for dinner and drinks. | kind of enjoy 


that Irma Boom _| suppose | have colleagues. I’m not very social. | don’t read pro- 


fessional literature either, but | do see everything Ton van Bragt | think in 


the Netherlands people are more friendly. And that they really are. Or pretend to be 

Linda van Deursen | never talk to colleagues. |’m not interested in their work, 
either. There is little work raising questions that interest me Berry van Gerwen 
There are many types of colleague. Most of the colleagues | regard highly are also 
Peter Jonker 


the nicest people My colleagues don’t know yet that they have a 


colleague Jacques Koeweiden When | survey my circle of friends, | find it includes 


very few colleages Dingeman Kuilman | have relatively few colleagues. The design 


culture has done nothing to remedy the customers’ lack of interest. | don’t think highly of 
the overall professional standard Harmine Louwé Many of my friends are design- 
ers. | still get friendship and business mixed up. | suppose | must learn to distinguish more 
clearly between the two Armand Mevis Colleagues are no use whatsoever. If they 
don’t say anything, you know straightaway where you stand, but if they do say something, 
you still don’t know how to take it Roelof Mulder You only start worrying about 
competition when everyone has loads of commissions and you don’t. Then collegiality 
Bas Oudt 


turns into jealousy |.think that people in the Netherlands should be 


happy that the circuit isn’t overloaded Lex Reitsma Everybody in this small world 
claims they have no competitors, but if you keep on asking they all turn out to be obsessed 
with one another 


Ko Sliggers _| haven't got time to talk about that now. Can you 


call me back on Thursday? I’m busy making a quiche Michiel Uilen My feelings 
are highly ambiguous, because in the end | also want to be a member of the club, while on 
the other hand of course | really don’t 


Rick Vermeulen Collegiality: positive. | 


always try to look at my colleagues’ work with a positive attitude Mart. Warmerdam 
There are many older colleagues who ignore you. Sometimes people you talked to just 


the other day can pass you by completely 


Statements distilled from telephone interviews conducted by Lex Reitsma in December 1992 


